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EDITORIAL 








NEW DISCIPLINES FOR OLD 


THIS BEING a time when, in the educational field as elsewhere, problems of 
organization seem to dominate our lives, no excuse is needed in a journal of 
this kind for returning to a very different question, that of direction or pur- 
pose or values, call it what one may. Fundamentally, the whole educational 
movement today is carrying on without defined ends or purposes, for we are 
all living in a society which has not yet managed (though this is to suggest 
more effort than is evident) to discover any deeper informing purpose. In 
default of such social purposes, éducation gets on with a limited job as best 
it can. 

The moral vacuum in which education operates is striking when one con- 
siders the kind of education once provided in the Grammar School with its 
insistence on Latin, grammar and logic, or when one recalls the value of 
Greek as a study. 

If you ask of education that it should teach how man has tried to make societies, how 
far his experiments have succeeded, from what causes they have come to catastrophe, 
the study of the life and literature of Greece and Rome is an experience possessing a 
completeness that no other culture can provide. 

After quoting this passage by J. L. and Barbara Hammond, Dr. Eric James, 
the High Master of Manchester Grammar School, poses our contemporary 
dilemma in this way: 

The unique experience which these two brilliant historians claim for classical studies 
is denied to the majority by simple lack of natural gifts. But it follows that an educa- 
tion is incomplete and unsatisfactory that does not attempt the immensely difficult 
task of giving to all children, in forms appropriate to their gifts, something of the 
same kind of experience that Greek gives to a few fortunately endowed by nature and 
inclination.? 

What subject or group of subjects would qualify as providing ‘something of 
the same kind of experience’? What, precisely, are the ‘forms appropriate to 
their gifts’ in the case of Modern School children? In short, what substitute 
for the classics as the basis of education can we provide today, and how 
adequate a substitute can it be under contemporary conditions? In more direct 
terms, what can we include in the syllabus or in the life of the school which 
can be an imaginative experience in itself, and can also provide pupils with 


‘ THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION, by Eric James [ Harrap, 55.]. 
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a sense of values and responsibilities and an understanding of the complex 
world in which these responsibilities have to be discharged? 

In recent years, two solutions to this problem, two substitutes for the 
classics, have gained considerable support: Social Studies and Clear Thinking. 

The theory of Social Studies is that the guidance that was once derived 

from a study of the classical world and classical civilization can best be derived 
today by studying our own world and civilization. 
It becomes, in fact, the study of relations and interrelations—historical, geographical, 
and social—and so provides the young person with that basis of public knowledge 
and orientation to life without which he is left unaware of the significance of study, 
his personality is denied the means of integration, his interest left unstirred and his 
energies untapped. In addition, a broad Social Studies course provides a core of know- 
ledge, experience, and insight around which other subjects, at whatever degree of 
specialization, may be built up in a co-ordinated way.’ 

The theory of Clear Thinking as a subject in school is no doubt similar to 
the theory which put logic and grammar into the medieval curriculum: that 
the responsible individual needs to know how to use the tools of thought 
efficiently. In his useful little book on the subject,? Mr. Jepson makes much 
the same claim as Mr. Hemming, when he says that “Clear Thinking can be 
made a means of correlating and integrating the school curriculum on the 
logical plane’—though it is not clear what integration on ‘the logical plane’ 
would mean in terms of classroom practice. A more convincing argument 
for Clear Thinking is that the world today is too complex to be studied and 
apprehended by a child who leaves school at fifteen, indeed, by an ordinary 
adult of any age. Therefore what is needed is to provide people with the 
intellectual equipment for meeting problems and sorting them out at first 
hand, helping them to cultivate the techniques of thought and analysis needed 
to grapple with such complexity as their life thrusts upon them. 

Now without going into these claims in detail, there are two important 
points to be made. In the first place, both Social Studies and Clear Thinking 
are essentially tools and cannot of themselves provide standards. Thus neither 
of these subjects is an adequate substitute on its own. The people who advocate 
them tend to miss the point that classical civilization was approached and 
apprehended by the student through a study of its literature. The civilization 
he came to understand was the civilization as recorded and re-created in its 
literature and drama. Thus it had, as a study, a vital third dimension, a depth 
and value that Social Studies and Clear Thinking do not have. Mr. Hemming 
seems fully aware of this limitation (though he does not, perhaps, recognize 
how serious it is): 

1 THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES, by James Hemming [Longmans, 6s.}. 

2 CLEAR THINKING, by R. W. Jepson (Longmans, §s.]. 
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Social Studies provide breadth as distinct from depth and height. It is important to 
grasp that the provision of breadth—a factor now recognized as being seriously de- 
ficient in education today at all post-primary steps—is the primary function of Social 
Studies. 

If we are concerned to replace the classics, then something more than ‘the 
provision of breadth’ is required. 

One solution which is often advanced at this point of the argument is that 
English Literature should be added to Social Studies in order to complete the 
educational task. Mr. Hemming certainly conceives of English, along with 
History and Geography, as contributing to the Social Studies scheme of 
work; but not more than this. 

This solution raises the second main criticism: that the emphasis is wrongly 
placed. While Dr. James suggests that almost any subject in the curriculum 
is capable of being made the vehicle for the teaching of values, most teachers 
would probably agree that some subjects are more directly bound up with 
values than others. Thus English literature (and History too, of a certain 
kind!) are more immediately relevant in this context than, for instance, arith- 
metic or geography. Apart from the fact that the raw material of Social 
Studies can hardly be approached except through the kind of documentation 
which we recognize as literature (unless, that is, we are satisfied with breadth 
alone; in which case, we would no doubt be inclined to consider D. H. 
Lawrence a less valuable source of evidence than White Papers); apart from 
this, it is educationally surprising to confine a ‘values’ subject like English 
literature to a supporting role. It would be far more natural to suggest that 
Social Studies and Clear Thinking might be added to literature, which is 
capable of providing in itself a fully adequate substitute for the classics. 

The need, then, is for teachers and educationists (who do not always seem 
to be identical) to recognize that English is not just one subject among many, 
a mere equal with History and Geography, but that it ought to be the central, 
all-informing subject. For as Dr. James points out, it is the subject which pre- 
eminently has various kinds of educational utility: it is the medium through 
which we approach other subjects; it is indispensable on the bread-and-butter 
level; and it is above all a means of enriching one’s understanding and experi- 
ence of life. Contact with culture and civilization can and should be made in 
many ways, but only through literature and the other arts does one make 
this contact at an imaginative and recreative level. Thus the kind of Social 
Studies to which one is led from a study of English literature is far more pro- 
found and illuminating than the comparatively superficial brand of Social 
Studies advocated by Mr. Hemming. 

As to Clear Thinking, it is undesirable to try and turn it into a discipline 


' See THE TEACHING OF HIsTORY, by the I.A.A.M. [C.U.P., 12s.6d.]. 
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of its own, first, because all thinking should be disciplined and should thus be 
the responsibility of every teacher and not just one; and secondly because, 
studied on its own, it quickly becomes a mystique. Too much crude optimism 
has tended to attach itself to this kind of study, as if people will necessarily 
think more clearly because they know how to, and as if they will necessarily 
act any differently however they think. The roots of unclear thinking lie very 
deep.? By and large, what we are suffering from today is a debility of the 
imagination and the will, not of the intellect. And the main cure, if anything 
can be a cure, is likely to be found in the discipline involved in studying 
literature rather than logic, in the analysis and positive appreciation of the 
very texture of a passage of good verse or prose rather than in the destructive 
analysis and rejection of tricks of dishonest argument. 

In conclusion, one has to recognize that while it is the obvious substitute 
and source of standards, literature in this sense may be beyond the capacities 
of many children. Any discussion of ends which failed to take into account 
what might conveniently be called the Modern School problem would 
clearly be open to a charge of special pleading. What this means is that the 
stress on literature is the ideal, and that it will increase with the pupil’s age 
and experience and ability. In all cases, Social Studies and Clear Thinking 
ought to be linked to and informed by literature, at least in the teacher’s own 
mind. Some forms will be unable to get much out of literature, but they may 
still be influenced by percolation from higher forms, since if the ablest pupils 
are well taught, the benefit will extend beyond themselves. And if literature 
is not accessible, other subjects and pursuits may be made to help out: for 
instance, music or painting or mime; work soundly done and appreciated in 
the workshops; an understanding of the principles as well as the practice of 
gardening. Such subjects may not all offer values as comprehensive as those 
accessible through literature, but they are a great deal better than nothing, 
and considerably more satisfying than the acquisition of any amount of 


breadth. 


The next issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH (Spring 1951) will include English and 
Intelligence by Professor D. W. Harding; The Study of Poetry: with notes on 
Gerard Manley Hopkins by James Reeves; Teaching Literature in a Colonial 
University by Professor P. Gurrey, and Stocktaking: II Books for Teaching 
Shakespeare by J. N. Britton. Other future articles include English in the 
Adult Group by Raymond Williams; The Adult Illiterate by Major E. Hamp- 
son, and Chaucer in School by John Speirs. 

1 For an interesting analysis of this, see THE COMFORTS OF UNREASON, by Rupert 
Crawshay-Williams [Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). 
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THE GROUP COMPOSITION 
OF VERSE 
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by 
WILLIAM WALSH 


Senior English Master at Raynes Park County Grammar School. Engaged 
in research into attitudes to poetry for the Institute of Education. 


THIS METHOD of class composition of verse did not spring from a theoretical 
study of possibilities, but began as a practical class-room exercise which was 
adopted when it seemed to ‘take’, and then was continuously modified by 
experience in the class-room. It does, however, rest on some assumptions 
which it is probably better to expose at once. I believe that an acquaintance 
with the arts is essential for any real education, and that such acquaintance is 
best gained by some creative work, no matter how humble. I believe, too, 
that creative work in the arts is not only a humane but a human activity in 
the highest degree natural. To say that it is natural is not to imply that it is 
easy. Certain circumstances, certain stages of civilization, certain contexts, 
obstruct the natural bound of the creative spirit, and it is the teacher’s business, 
I take it, to contrive conditions which will mitigate the discouragement of 
a harshly unsympathetic environment. 

In the field of English, intimate acquaintance with the arts is provided in 
the most personal and concentrated form by the composition of verse. 
Unfortunately, it is only the unusual child between eleven and fifteen who 
is either capable or fond of writing verse regularly on his own. Set to such 
a task, the child has as his only help a thin and superficial knowledge of the 
achievement of masters. Baffled by what he sees, mistakenly, as essentials— 
that is, the technical requirements of verse composition—he feels himself 
isolated, clumsy, and helpless, and a natural avenue towards development 
and refinement is blocked, perhaps for ever. The deadly thing is isolation. 
No one can perform creative work in barren loneliness without unusual 
force of talent and character, and it is too much to expect of most children. 
The adult poet needs a past, the pressure of a complex, living tradition, a 
present, innumerable delicate contacts with life, a future, a goal, some promise 
of development and mastery, but the child set to compose verse has very 
little background, not much ground under foot, and hardly any ground for 
hope. The problem is to fit the child as poet into a context. 
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Any single person’s answers will seem slight, insufficient, and irrelevant 
in contrast with the immensity of the problems; and I am aware that this 
comment applies to my suggestions. First, as a long-term aim, one must 
attempt to build up by personal example and attitude the conviction that 
verse composition is a normal activity, completely lacking in any savour of 
the precious and the exotic, a part, but an ordinary part, of good living. 
Second, one must arrange for the publication in some way—even on a 
notice board or a wall newspaper—of what is written: the writers must be 
put into touch with readers, and their work made publicly accessible. Third, 
the verse should be composed aloud by the whole class together. This is an 
attempt to provide a setting, a goal, and company for creative effort. 

Those who have tried the group composition of verse have been faced 
with a severe initial difficulty. It is, in the words of one, ‘to prevent the poem 
from becoming stereotyped, or sometimes facetious, because the members 
of the class are usually so varied that it is hard to find enough common 
ground’. This is a real problem. In any class there will be a wide range of 
differences in interests, sensibility, and imagination. Subjectively, there will 
be an almost chaotic variety. The way to elicit some order and agreement 
from so much difference is to choose a theme which, because it is definite 
and objective, will impose its own unity. The kind of verse in which the 
object bulks largest is descriptive verse, and children have a remarkable 
capacity for seeing the object newly minted, unstaled by fatigued repetition, 
and undulled by conventional expectation. The direct vision, the innocent 
eye which the mature poet works painfully towards by successive renuncia- 
tion and self-criticism, is a gift of the child. 

If it be granted that descriptive, objective poetry, poetry of statement, is 
the kind to be attempted, then the first step is to invite the class to reflect for 
a few days before the session upon some particular scene with which all are 
familiar, if possible near the school, reminding them of the need to think of 
details: a general blurred impression is insufficient. In class, one will ask for 
descriptive phrases, particularly for details which suggest simultaneously the 
whole (not that it would be put like this). Any detail which is sufficiently 
concrete and fitting will do this; it doesn’t have to be startlingly original, 
though it is surprising how often it is. At first, the details offered will tend to 
be highly literary and poetical, expressed in second-hand, listless imagery. 
The class itself will recognize that this offends against the first canon of 
precision and definition. Once this point has been made—when one will 
hear such criticisms as ‘not solid enough, too vague, no edges, used before, 
everybody says it’, the teacher will have to guard against a too easy, critical 
attitude of ‘too common, not new, old-fashioned’, etc. 

From the many suggestions, which should be noted on the board, at least 
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one promising one will swim up, usually an image. This must be fastened on; 
it will be the seed of the poem. For example, reflection on a part of the 
school garden on the first spring day by a class (age thirteen plus) provoked 
this image: “The sun was filtering down like water through the green layers 
of the trees.’ “Water’, it was agreed, is included in ‘filtering’, and so, like 
everything not strictly necessary to a desired effect, out it goes. Children see 
clearly that implication makes a stronger impact than baldness. Thus we 
have: ‘The sun glitters on the dew and the leaves (from our details on the 
board) Filtering down through the green layers’ (the image). Into what? 
Pools (water) and patterns of sunlight with flowers (windblown) standing in 
them. Flowers in water? Fish—goldfish and silver fish (bronze and white 
crocuses). Goldfish in water seem to gleam. The first stanza, therefore: 

The sun glitters on the dew and the leaves 

Filtering down through the green layers 

To pools and-patterns where crocuses 

Gleam like gold and silver fish. 

‘Fish’ naturally suggests ‘birds’. The excitement and movement of the 
birds’ flight is evoked in another boy’s simile ‘like acrobats’. The physical 
movement is realized in words of immediate experience like ‘swoop’, 
‘tumble’, ‘bounce’ and ‘fling’. The second stanza grows imperceptibly. 

The birds like acrobats swoop 

Through the exciting air, and tumble 

Down to bounce on the rippling grass 

And fling themselves into the blue. 
This is the most compressed shorthand for a rush of activity over two periods 
of forty minutes each. Four lines in a class is the usual amount produced 
out of a mass of suggestion, counter-suggestion, false starts, exclusions, 
disagreements and criticisms. The master’s part is to stimulate, to encourage, 
to appeal; it is clear that he must conduct himself (ideally) with tact, some 
abnegation, enthusiasm, and conviction. 

The process, then, in order, is some reflection on a particular place or event, 
precise, fitting detail, an image, and growth. (If an image does not hold 
within itself the possibility of growth, it is best to discard it.) With vocal 
composition these stages require a definite but very simple rhythmical 
pattern; a four-line stanza, with four or five strong beats, and otherwise 
complete freedom seems to be the best. Rhyme, of course, is never con- 
sidered; it is, in children’s hands, a fatal magnet for banality and insincerity. 
The simplicity of the basic line is a help in developing a rhythm, but a greater 
one is the chanting of the lines, or just a line, by the whole class; it is astonishing 
how this reveals a drag, or a knot, or an irrelevant or jingling movement. 
The sort of question one asks then is not ‘How many syllables in this foot?’, 
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but, “Does it run? Is it clogged? Is it falling over itself? Is it just silly?’ etc. 
Such questions are significant to a class which can hear the rhythm and feel 
it on its tongue. 

It is obvious that this sort of treatment involves a considerable amount of 
criticism, and whereas premature criticism of the poems of others stultifies 
real enjoyment for children, criticism by themselves of their own does 
nothing but good. Criticism and creation are not nearly so antipathetic as 
some would have us suppose; the kind of criticism meant here is only a 
crude form of what the real poet does in the very process of creation. 

Finally, here are two examples of verse composed in class by two other 
classes aloud in the way outlined, and I will leave it to readers to decide 
whether the method has possibilities. 




























HARVEST 


Apples, plums, pears, glowing in the heat, 

Sway from bending branches, waiting for the hand 
Sun-browned and supple, to pluck the ripe 

Fruit, and place it in the cool woven basket. 


And in Long Acre field the shining corn 

Falls before the mower’s blade with bright 
Poppies staining the golden floor, while gleaners 
Stoop over the furrows for the fallen grain. 


This is the season of ripeness when the wealth 
Carefully stored throughout the bare lean winter 
Spills out in coloured hedge and mellow orchard 
And fills man’s frosty heart with leaping joy. 


SUMMER 


No clouds stain the brilliant sky, 

The home of the hovering hawk and the sun- 
Staring eagle, and the air unshaken 

By the wind, rests on the painted leaves 


Which cradle the fat yellow pears 

Not yet the host of the gluttonous wasp 
That ripen towards the time of plucking 
And fill with mellow flowing juice. 


Cool, as the pebbles in the bed of the stream 
Brushed by the green and silver fish 
Which glide fluently through the weeds 


Under the sun, the summer’s essence. 
























MY YOUNGEST RELATIVE 


SED 
HAROLD PRICE 


The following account was written by a boy of fourteen in a secondary 
grammar school. It is quoted here as an example of a freshness of writing 
which, we believe, deserves encouragement in schools. Readers are invited 
to send in specimens of their pupils’ work that may be of interest. 








AmoncGstT all my relatives, there are three who are below the age of three 
years. One of these, my sister, is too young to be any different from the hordes 
of squealing babies who make life a misery for anyone in search of quiet. 
Another one, a cousin, is slightly older, but is only just old enough to be a 
person instead of a yell. The other one, my brother, brings back painful 
memories of half-forgotten kicks, and ancient walks dragging a heavy lum- 
bering pram, picking up everything from blankets to rattles. 

I will describe my cousin. 

Although she is over a year old, she still lacks much of her hair, having 
just enough for a ‘sausage’ down the centre of her head. This makes her look 
like a little boy, and since she wears a frock she has the appearance of being 
rather mixed up. Her name, incidentally, is Gwyneth, and as this shows, she 
is of Welsh extraction, with a temper which puts any Irishman to shame. 
To show what I mean I will tell you a little story. 

About a month ago I found her pushing flowers in to my rabbits. Since 
the flowers were out of season, and consequently expensive, I decided to 
stop her, but soon retired from the fray with a bruised shin. (For a child of 
her age she has remarkably strong legs, as is shown by her great kicking 
powers. I sometimes think that there is some mule in her, for she is stubborn 
too.) When she had finished feeding my rabbits she went into the house, 
and, curious to see where she found the expensive food which she had been 
giving to them I followed. I found her with my brother who was standing 
ona chair from which it was obvious that he would go on to the keyboard 
of the piano, to reach the flowers on top. As I was supposed to be looking 
after them, I tried to pull him down, but Gwyneth ran at me, delivered a 
mule-sized kick, and began to hit me with a rounder’s bat belonging to my 
sister. In the long run, this treatment will tell on the strongest people, and 
I am not one of the strongest, so, catching hold of the bat I tried to snatch it 
from her. My brother had been watching this from the piano and feeling 
that he was left out, he took hold of a vase from the piano top, and threw it. 
It was lucky that I caught it, but to do so I had to leave go of the bat. As I 
tried to put the vase in a place of safety, I received a bang on the arm which 
67 
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made me drop it. The two little demons then ran out with the rest of the 
flowers and continued to feed the rabbits. As for myself, I received the blame 
for breaking the vase, allowing them to take the flowers, and causing the 
piano to play out of tune. 

This shows what sort of relations I have, and why it is like a torture 
chamber in my home sometimes. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN EGYPT 
by 


D. J. ENRIGHT 
Faculty of Arts, Farouk I University, Alexandria, Egypt. 


The air is thick with nerves and smoke: pens tremble in sweating hands: 
Domestic police flit in and out, with smelling salts and aspirin: 

And servants, grave-faced but dirty, pace the aisles, 

With coffee, Players and Coca-cola. 


Was it like this in my day, at my place? Memory boggles 
Between the aggressive fly and curious ant—but did I really 
Pause in my painful flight to light a cigarette or swallow drugs? 


The nervous eye, patrolling these hot unhappy victims, 

Flinches at the symptoms of a year’s hard teaching— 

‘Falstaff indulged in drinking and sexcess’, and then, 

‘Doolittle was a dusty man’ and ‘Dr. Jonson edited the Yellow Book’. 


Culture and aspirin: the urgent diploma, the straining brain 
—all in the evening fall 
To tric-trac in the café, to Hollywood in the picture-house: 
Behind, like tourist posters, the glamour of laws and committees, 
Wars for freedom, cheap text-books, national aspirations— 


And, farther still and very faint, the foreign ghost of happy Shakespeare, 
Keats who really loved things, Akhenaton who adored the Sun, 
And Goethe who never thought of Thought. 
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ENGLISH IN EXAMINATIONS: II 
THE ‘ADVANCED’ LEVEL 








by 
R. R. PEDLEY 


Senior English Master at St. Olaves School, London. 


Ir MuST be said at once that the worst features of the mass-examination 
system are not present in what we have known as the Higher School Certifi- 
cate. This is, of course, because the number taking the later examination is 
so much smaller. In 1949, for example, over 26,000 candidates took the 
English Literature School Certificate paper of one of the biggest authorities, 
but only 2,600 took the Higher School Certificate in English. The smaller 
the panel of examiners, the less need should there be for stereotyped questions 
to be marked by standardized marking schemes, and the greater the oppor- 
tunity for considering the needs of individual candidates. 

The smaller the number of examiners required, the greater the likelihood 
of appointing people sufficiently well qualified to be trusted to apply indi- 
vidually sensitive and intelligent standards. It is impossible to expect such 
standards from the huge panels of sweated labour that mark the S.C. papers. 

There have, in fact, been welcome signs in recent years that examining 
authorities have taken notice of present trends of English teaching. Most 
authorities now devote a paper or part of a paper to some sort of com- 
prehension and practical criticism. The presence of such questions, inviting 
a training in the close scrutiny of the written word, must have a beneficial 
effect on sixth form studies—besides acting as a better test of reading capacity 
than the stock essay question which can be swotted up. But one has the 
impression that the examiners—like many of our colleagues—are either only 
half-convinced of the usefulness of such work or else uncertain of both 
purpose and method. Too many of the comprehension passages are of 
mediocre quality and fail to justify the serious attention they ostensibly 
invite. Many of them are fundamentally pointless—however many ‘mark- 
able points’ may be elucidated. Frequently questions on verse are directed 
to minor points of ‘form’ and ‘technique’ (“What is the name of the verse- 
form here employed?’). There is a fumbling and timidity, too, in the 
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‘practical criticism’ exercises. Some examiners shy entirely away from ( 


demanding value-judgments; others may ask for comparative evaluations 
but choose passages remote from the students’ probable experience of 
literature and life and certainly remote from the contemporary world. The 
attitudes encouraged by Criticism in Practice find no stimulus in H.S.C. 
papers: candidates are not invited to diagnose the shoddy argument, the 
faked emotion or the meretricious appeal. One often finds, therefore, that 
the Science Sixth are readier to detect the bogus than the academically bred 
English specialists. 

I do not, of course, ask that bad passages should monopolize the practical 
criticism questions. It is just as important for the growth of self-reliant 
critical taste to appreciate the good as it is to diagnose the bad. One wants, 
too, to encourage that respect for literature which unthinking courses in 
practical criticism sometimes replace by cocksureness and flippancy. But it 
is a first necessity that the English specialist should be helped to equip himself 
with the means of discrimination, and experienced in samples of the situations 
with which he is confronted in his daily life. Too many pupils are merely 
provided with sets of second-hand judgments derived from a History of 
Literature. Practical criticism in the examination (like much else there) is 
too ‘literary’, a sterile academic exercise making no call on the pupil's sensi- 
bility or growing experience of literature and life. 

It is not only academic sterility which dismays us when we consider the 
rest of the papers. What they seem distressingly to evince is an apparent 
basic uncertainty of policy and purpose. There are signs of piecemeal sub- 
missions to various pressures—like the half-hearted attempt to provide 
practical criticism discussed above; there are signs of the persistence into 
the H.S.C. papers of the preconceptions about ‘English’ of the different 
Universities that father them but of any clearly thought-out policy whereby 
the H.S.C. might have encouraged fruitful sixth form studies there is no 
sign whatever. One expects divergences between the examining bodies 
yet the differences in orientation betray only too clearly those differences 
of opinion between the Universities’ conception of ‘English’ that so often 
bewilder and alarm the potential English student. One body, for instance, 
makes Chaucer compulsory, insists on Chaucer paraphrase and on the 
importance of grammar; another makes him optional and has no translation 
paper; one makes it necessary to choose set books all from one period, another 
presents a set of quite unrelated texts; one sets two papers, another three, 
and so on. It is often therefore geography rather than the teacher’s or the 
pupil’s wishes that dictate the direction of sixth form work. And while it 
may be said that a school may easily change its examining body, the demands 
of other subjects may make a change impracticable. Moreover, there is at 
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the moment no examining authority whose syllabus or papers could be 
recommended. They all illustrate the confusion resulting from the lack of 
coherent purpose, a lack for which the examiners are by no means solely 
responsible. 

What, apart from the reproduction of information and stock answers, is 
the purpose of the Shakespeare paper? Some authorities fail, in fact, to give 
him a paper to himself but crowd him in with Chaucer or in one instance 
with Chaucer-or-Milton and comprchension-practical criticism as well! 
One would have thought that by any standards it would have appeared 
absurd to force the candidate through three paraphrases and two essay- 
questions on Shakespeare, an essay on Chaucer-or-Milton and then expect 
considered comments on lengthy passages of prose and verse. With all 
examiners, however, the Shakespeare questions are on only too familiar 
lines: firstly, paraphrases with ‘context’, comprehension and ‘critical’ ques- 
tions attached; secondly, essay questions of the stock type—the experienced 
teacher will have been ‘over’ most of them: 

‘Hamlet’ s character is thrown into greater relief by the characters of Laertes, Horatio 
and Fortinbras.’ Discuss. 

What is the function of the Fool in ‘King Lear’? 

Point out in ‘The Winter's Tale’ those features of dramatic art which are charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare’s latest period. 

Show how far and by what means Shakespeare causes us to sympathize with 
either Antony or Cleopatra. 

Apart from their stereotyped nature few of the questions direct any 
attention to the play as a dramatic poem. Dowden, Verity, Aldis Wright, 
Bradley remain the source books for answers. The paraphrase-context ques- 
tions certainly encourage a detailed attention to the text, but it is often the 
wrong kind of attention—to what one examiner calls ‘verbal difficulties’, ice. 
those trivial examples of obsolete words or topical allusions for which a good 
memory of the notes suffices. Even though candidates may be invited to 
discuss points of ‘literary and dramatic interest’ nothing but superficialities 
can be expected, for it is these unfortunates who have to rush on to Chaucer 
and practical criticism. 

But it is in what is often called the Prescribed Books paper that the lack of 
purposeful policy is most acute. Those authorities which make the candidates 
choose texts from a period certainly give more opportunity of developing 
an idea of literature as organic growth than those which present a list of 
unrelated texts. In theory it would be possible to use the most significant of 
these texts to foster the notion of tradition and development or to use the 
chosen texts as ‘nucleus’ books from which wider studies could develop. 
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But in fact the books offered so often contain works of merely marginal 
interest (Childe Harold, Journey to the Western Islands, Redgauntlet) or works 
of (to say the least) qualified merit (She Stoops to Conquer, Essays of Elia) that 
to plan a coherent course or a course worth doing is almost impossible. 
Muddle-headedness in setting this paper is shown particularly by the setting 
of books of the Authorized Version, for while no one would query its great 
literary and cultural importance, it can surely be studied adequately only if 
the religious and theological implications of the text are considered. To 
regard it as merely a work of ‘literary’ interest tends to perpetuate that idea of 
divorce between content and form so fatal to any genuine study of literature, 
Twentieth century texts are often chosen, but this apparent concession to 
those who think literature is a living growth is stultified by the choice of 
only those authors and books considered academically ‘safe’-—Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Bridges. Eliot gets in—he is now respectable—but only with Murder 
in the Cathedral. 

The questions in this paper make quite clear that the examiners regard 
each set book as an isolated text. They range from the purely factual (Sum- 
marize Sidney's arguments . . . Set out briefly the views on the value of rhyme in 
dramatic poetry discussed in Dryden’s Essay) through the stereotyped (‘Words 
worth is pre-eminently the interpreter of Nature to man.’ Discuss; ‘In Samson 
Agonistes there is an effective blend of Hellenic and Hebraic elements.’ Discuss) 
to the would-be direct invitation to be ‘original’ and ‘individual’ (From 
which of the poets Wordsworth, Shelley or Keats have you derived most pleasure 
in your reading of the anthology and why? What in your view makes Wordsworth 
a great poet? What is your interpretation of the drama which Eliot weaves round 
the murder in the cathedral?—where ‘drama’ may be read in the evening 
paper sense: ‘Drama at Lake Success’). We are still in the S.C. set-book 
world: all the candidate needs is a full factual knowledge of his books and the 
ability to reproduce rapidly the stock answers forced into him by the 
question-spotter. 

If all the examiners want is a rough order of merit of the candidates it 
may not matter much what books are prescribed or what questions are set. 
Unfortunately what the examiner does is bound very largely to condition 
what the schools do. It is worth repeating that the examiner is not wholly 
or perhaps even chiefly to blame. He reflects both the ideas of his University 
and what he senses of the ideas of the schools. ‘He’ is often a Board on which 
teachers serve. What therefore appears muddleheaded in his policy is a 
reflection of muddleheadedness on the part of all those concerned with 
English studies. We must not abuse the examiner unless we have in our 
minds a clear conception of the purpose which Advanced papers in English 


should help to promote. 
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It is tempting to leave the matter here with the weaknesses of the present 
system exposed and the major questions unanswered. But in order—I hope 
—to provoke that fruitful controversy out of which progress may spring, 
I risk some concrete suggestions for the Advanced syllabuses and papers of the 
future. 

I start from the assumption that Advanced students of English—as of 
Physics or of Greek—are specially suited for such studies. They have the 
interest and the bent (in the jargon, the aptitude and the ability). I need 
therefore make no attempt to seduce the unwilling or compromise with the 
unsuitable. I am not interested (here) in the pupil who takes English literature 
as a pis aller. First, I must devise a paper which will stimulate a profitably 
close attention to the written word, a concentration on the real ‘minute 
particulars’ of literature and foster a qualitative awareness. My criticism 
paper will be of vital importance: I should insist that no candidate with 
insufficient marks on it could gain a pass in English. At least three hours 
would be given to the paper with perhaps additional time for the task of 
reading through what will inevitably be a long paper. The exercises would 
include: (i) a series of short passages in which language is used for varying 
purposes—referential, emotive, emotive-masquerading-as-referential (‘Beer 
is best’). Candidates would be asked to compare the methods and effects of 
the techniques employed; (ii) two passages of verse, one better than the other 
for comparative assessment (questions might direct attention to important 
points—not trivial pseudo-technical irrelevancies—in the manner of the first 
Use of English Criticism in Practice sheet); (iii) two passages of prose to be 
treated similarly. The passages might be either ratiocinative or expository 
with one clear and honest and the other shoddy and bogus, or descriptive- 
narrative with one showing a genuine response to a situation and the other 
the faking of emotion, cheap wit or beauty-mongering associated with the 
best-seller;—or both, the candidate being allowed to choose which exercise 
he attempted. No specific ‘comprehension’ question would be necessary: 
the candidate’s understanding would be fully shown in his practical criticism. 
Such a paper would at least help and not hinder a training in taste. 

A total of three papers is essential. The folly of huddling all the work into 
two has been sufficiently indicated above. My second paper will concern 
itself with Shakespeare—but the syllabus will not confine itself to the re- 
morseless plugging of two or three set plays. Seven or eight plays will be 
suggested in order to present a conspectus of Shakespearian development; 
candidates will be warned that they will be expected to show ability to read 
Shakespeare by paraphrasing or analysing passages taken from the plays 
mentioned but which can be treated as Unseen passages; a number of optional 
topics would be given (dealing with Shakespeare not with Cleopatra or 
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Falstaff), e.g. “Shakespeare and kingship’, “Use of Elizabethan stage-conven- 
tions’, ‘Shakespearean imagery and movement’, “The tragedies as expanded 
metaphors’, “The Shakespearean ethic and its realization’ . . . The examina- 
tion would, apart from the paraphrase and comment passages, consist of 
questions based on one or more of these topics and would be therefore a 
test of genuine (if elementary) research into and understanding of the 
dramatist, not an invitation to regurgitate spoon-fed information or a test 
of a non-comprehending memory. It is a pity that difficulties of invigilation 
might make it impracticable for candidates to be allowed to bring the 
Complete Works into the examination. While mere memory work would 
be at a discount so too would mere facility; the examiner would look for 
adequate knowledge to support the grasp of the relevant techniques he is 
especially testing. 

The first essential of Paper III is flexibility. Various alternative but coherent 
courses of study would be offered: a choice of periods, a choice of authors, 
a choice perhaps of topics (“‘Comedy’, ‘The Novel’, ‘Poetic Drama’ . . .). 
A large number of relevant texts would be suggested, but there would be 
no hint of compelling candidates to read a small set of books. Questions 
would be general: again, a test of fruitful research into what at this stage 
must be a limited field. The essential task of the examiner is to promote a 
willing and responsive submission to the disciplines of literature and to 
encourage the pupil to equip himself with techniques rather than to bloat 
himself with information. One or two questions would suffice—the present 
scramble to write five essays in three hours seems little more than a test of 
manual stamina and journalistic slickness. The examiner, of course, would 
detect and penalize the mere student of ‘Histories of English Literature’; a 
first-hand knowledge of books relevant to the chosen topic would be essential. 
As an alternative to this paper, it should be possible to allow the candidate to 
submit a thesis of given minimum length on an agreed topic: many excellent 
students would not give their best even in the enlightened paper suggested. 

If these proposals are considered Utopian they may at least stimulate a 
desire to re-think assumptions and objectives. There can surely be no defence 
of the present obsession with memory-work which appears to be the only 
policy all examiners share. And what must be discarded is the preoccupation 
with the mechanics of examining: standardizing, ‘objectivity’, statistics— 
which run the risk of dehumanizing those very studies which should be the 
focus of a humane culture. If the teacher allows himself to be the mere 
servant of the machine he has only himself to thank for a mechanical exam- 
ination. It is our responsibility to convince the Universities that the present 
examinations cannot serve those ultimate ends in which, we are sure, they, 
like us, believe. 
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by 
R. B. COOK 


Educated at Beverley Grammar School and Cambridge. Four years in pro- 
fessional theatre, five years in the Army, including two years in Army Educa- 
tion. Has spent the last four years as a teacher, mostly in modern schools. 


WuatT FOLLOWS is the outline of a syllabus used for the ‘A’ stream of a 
Secondary Modern School. For brevity the fourth year is omitted. The 
course is envisaged in stages rather than years; and where practical illus- 
trations are given they refer chiefly to the initial lessons of these stages. 

‘To develop facility in the use and understanding of English as an instru- 
ment of communication’—as an aim this is both obvious and vague, needing 
an interpretation which varies with the ability of the learners. Some children 
will have more to communicate, in quantity and degree of abstraction, than 
others: for instance, a Grammar School course makes provision for tech- 
niques of literary criticism which are outside the Secondary Modern syllabus. 
The aims of the Secondary Modern teacher are tuned to less academic abilities; 
let us say they are concentrated on developing a child’s ability to express and 
satisfy personal or social needs within his environment. 

English is a notoriously indeterminate subject to teach and it is difficult 
to translate one’s aims concretely into a syllabus. A syllabus itself is no more 
than an abstraction and cannot be dissociated from teaching methods; nor 
can the accomplishments we hope to encourage be taught in isolation. There- 
fore it is necessary to choose one particular skill, make this the focal point 
for one’s teaching, and group the rest of the syllabus around it. 

The nuclear skill chosen here is the ability of the child to express himself, 
and with this in mind it is possible to describe the stages of the syllabus 
progressively as activities: 

(a) to practise the use of language in dealing with immediate situations; 

(b) to practise the use of language in situations at a remove from immediate 
experience ; 

(c) to practise the use of language in dealing with topics. 

I will take these stages one by one. At the first stage (a) attempts are made 
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to encourage discrimination in the handling of words by demonstrating 
their correspondence with the reality to which they refer. For example, 
drawing a picture from a given description, starting with single-reference 
terms such as ‘horizontal’; eliciting descriptions of a common object and 
demonstrating their weakness; discovering the appeal of words to one or 
more of the senses. These experimental beginnings make for variety in the 
presentation of lessons—a blindfold child feeling the surface of an orange 
seeks an appropriate adjective or simile more assiduously than if the situation 
is put before him merely in words. A form will more readily appreciate 
onomatopeeia if they are set the task of finding verbal equivalents to scratch- 
ing, scraping and clinking noises made behind a small screen of books. Such 
exercises have a salutary effect on teaching technique, too, in that they force 
one to search the immediate environment of the school for examples to 
incorporate in lessons and that they drive home the realization that one is 
teaching a habit rather than the principle underlying it. 

A second objective is more difficult—the encouragement of coherent self- 
expression in sentences. Our clearest communications do not necessarily, 
of course, need a sentence for their vehicle, but once admit, at an early stage, 
easy departures from the norm and a flood of disconnected phrases is likely 
to follow. Inevitably the question arises, “What is a sentence?’ and the stock 
answers serve only to confuse a child. Patient practice fitted into a variety 
of lessons is more reliable than an approach through grammatical rules. 
As examples I would give—eliciting simple sentences on a series of uncon- 
nected topics to demonstrate the necessity of a definite subject; writing out 
dialogue from mime; supplying questions for given answers; impromptu 
descriptions on topics drawn from a question box, the subject being withheld 
from all but the speaker. There are many conventional exercises in this style, 
the purpose being to demonstrate that where a subject and verb are vague or 
missing, communication tends to be imperfect. One exercise avoided is the 
writing of telegrams, though the reverse process of creating a clear message 
from a piece of telegraphese is in keeping with the general intention. 

Very little formal teaching of grammar is done, and that only incidentally. 
The guiding principle is to practise the use of language in relation to particular 
situations, the criterion being intelligibility rather than conformity to 
grammatical rules. Grammar may be introduced as an after-thought, e.g. 
‘How can I test my sentence?’—so leading on to the analysis of verb and 
subject. 

In stage two (b) an attempt is made to unite more closely the word and 
sentence practice of earlier work. It assumes that vocabulary has been grow- 
ing and progress made in the clear and orderly use of words in sentences. 
It begins with a slight withdrawal of the situations being described from the 
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immediate experience of the children. Sentences, for instance, are used to 
recall events and make them live again by the substitution of evocative for 
neutral words and by the addition of modifiers; a scene or simple process is 
described without immediate visual or aural suggestions. 

At the same time particular attention is paid to the sequence of sentences, 
emphasis being laid not only on the coherent arrangement of words within 
the sentence but also on the relation of sentence to sentence. This can be 
begun simply by writing out a fable from a series of sentences written up 
in the wrong order. 

The work now asked for is more in the nature of sustained writing or 
‘compositions’. Children in the first two years usually prefer writing stories 
and work in the first stage does not preclude the writing of anecdotes and 
adventure stories. But it is not until the second stage that a deliberate attempt 
is made to assess continuity and adjust fluency to a connective pattern. This 
teaching normally arises from the reading aloud of work in class and this 
easily opens the way to lessons on continuity (e.g. substitutes for ‘then’), 
good openings and endings, the joining of sentences by ‘when’, ‘where’, ‘if’ 
and so on. 

As this work advances an attempt is made in the topics chosen to put the 
writer in a particular relationship to his material. Children prefer a definite 
viewpoint and such subjects as “What I did on my half-holiday,’ although 
they call upon data from their own experience, often leave them no direct 
avenue of approach and the results are diffuse and half-hearted. Examples 
of titles I have used are: a well-known story (“William Tell’) from the view- 
point of one of the characters; the end of a cricket match described by an 
umpire; “The Adventures of a Sparrow in the Zoo’; ‘My Master’ by a dog. 

The reading aloud of work done is an essential part of the exercise. Besides 
giving the children a purpose and bolstering self-confidence, this reading 
helps to bind the work together in a weekly whole. A syllabus is the teacher’s 
tool; its terms and span are outside the children’s interest; but a weekly 
piéce de résistance is within their appreciation. Therefore three periods are 
devoted to composition—oral preparation, the writing, reading the results. 

For the third stage (c) it is assumed that a degree of fluency has been reached 
so that work can be organized in topics. Attention is now directed to the 
varying simple techniques of presenting data. This can only be attempted 
when the choice of words and use of complete statements have become well- 
practised habits. Models of scientific and evocative prose are presented for 
imitation. To keep step with growing critical ability an attempt is made to 
criticize specimens of communication such as headlines, advertisements, 
ambiguous and garbled instructions and illogical statements. 

A useful plan is to supply a larger framework into which the work of the 
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form can be fitted, such as a form encyclopedia or diary, a local guide-book, 
newspaper, etc. 

According to the general principles of these three stages the other activities 
of the syllabus may be arranged. Some exercises recur, such as letter-writing, 
which is effective provided a sufficiently realistic situation is presented, 
because it exploits the varying potentialities of language (‘manipulative’, 
declarative’, ‘evocative’, etc.). In the first stage it provides an introduction 
to practice in punctuation. As the course proceeds the subject-matter becomes 
more objective, culminating in applications for a post and the writing of 
formal invitations. 

The use of language cannot be dissociated from the ability to understand 
it and reading is involved directly in half the lessons on the timetable. Reading 
simply for the sake of how the book is being read is resorted to less and less 
as the course proceeds. Probably the greatest task is to popularize the habit 
of reading. As far as possible each child is given a different reading book; 
these serve as a basis for impromptu speech work and as a means of stimulat- 
ing recommendations and discussion. Good cheap sets of assorted books, 
however, are hard to find. An alternative method is to have four or five 
different stories (Twain or Stevenson) and distribute them among groups, 
the appetite of the form being whetted by the master’s reading aloud the 
first few chapters. Where the only book available is a prose anthology the 
master devotes a lesson a week to reading aloud from a chosen book. 

Among books initially read aloud and then passed on to the form or for 
which introductory lessons are carefully given, are those presented with the 
object of giving a simple literary background and of correcting the mock- 
Homeric stories of comics—Greek and Roman legends, Heroes of Asgard 
and versions of Chaucer. In the third year more modern writers with some 
sociological interest are read—Wells, A. G. Street. 

Comprehension work takes two forms: (a) answering questions about a 
given passage (modern and usually from newspapers), the answers to be 
brief, clear and logical; (b) practice in the use of reference books, with allied 
exercises in filling in forms, arrangement of mixed data, alphabetical order. 

Verse is read primarily for the enjoyment of the rhythm and action, to 
make familiar the elementary patterns of poetry, beginning with ballads. In 
the second year a new approach is made and children encouraged to write 
verses of their own. The syllables of surnames are investigated, rhythmical 
arrangements made out of groups of surnames and then couplets, limericks, 
quatrains and refrains invented. Anthologies I have used are: Off the 
Ground and The Poet’s Way. 

The value of play-reading depends largely on the technique used in the 
class-room. Sketches and one-act plays are useful exercises in self-confidence, 
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reading ability and habits of clear speech; at the same time play-reading has 
the disadvantage that in a large form several children will be outside the 
circle of activity and few are content to be mere spectators. Once a scheme 
has been evolved, by the organization of groups to present different scenes, 
the repetition of the same scene by different groups and the appointment of 
critics, etc., drama becomes an essential part of the syllabus. The Drama 
Highway series gives one of the widest selections of material. 

No formal speech training is given, example and correction come inci- 
dentally, but the encouragement of clear, fluent speech underlies every part 
of the training. Full oral preparation and rehearsal takes place before written 
work is attempted and it is possible to include one ‘speech lesson’ in the weekly 
time-table, which is often arranged as a development of verse or prose reading 
(e.g. extempore speech making or play acting). “Conversation making’, 
including practice in oral forms of addresses and introductions, telephone 
conversations, the question-box, and one-minute lecturettes form typical 
lessons. 

Lists of spelling words (15-20) are given every week, copied in note-books 
and a weekly test carried out. Short lessons are devoted periodically to hand- 
writing, and a child’s best standard is asked for in all written work. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Durham University students have decided to remove the Daily Express from 
the list of newspapers supplied to their common room, and to substitute the 
Eagle, Hulton’s comic for children. 

The reason, says Palatinate, the students’ journal, is that ‘the entertainment 
value of the Express, for which that paper was originally bought, has declined. 
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Formerly a teacher, now a professional writer and journalist; reviews 
books for the Birmingham Post, Journal of Education, Tribune, etc. 


IT Is HUMAN nature to try to explain an extremely complicated movement 
by just one aspect of it, while ignoring the rest. An example relevant to the 
interests of this journal is provided by the common assertion—even advanced 
by the Royal Commission—that the New Journalism of the ‘nineties was 
connected above all with the Education Act of 1870. Obviously this is true 
in a limited respect, but it is the object of this note to show that other factors 
have to be taken into consideration. 

First of all we should ask ourselves: Who began the New Journalism? 
This itself is a simplified question, of course, for there is no such thing as 
a complete ‘revolution’ and it is known that the Harmsworth brothers owed 
much to W. T. Stead, who had taken over the Pall Mall Gazette from Morley 
in 1883. But the New Journalism was sufficiently a revolution, a break in 
tradition, for the question “Who began it?’ to have some definite meaning. 
Was it begun, then, by the Liberal Party, who had sponsored the Education 
Act, a party whose local organization in the ‘nineties was almost exclusively 
in the hands of artisans and labourers? Was it begun by the trade unions, by 
the Co-operative Society, or by any other group in what may be called the 
popular tradition of the nineteenth century? 

No, it was begun by no such popular group. According to the historian 
Halévy—who himself slurs over a number of other relevant points—the 
Harmsworth or Northcliffe Revolution was merely a part of the policy of 
the Conservative Party to extend its control over the Press for purposes of 
nationalist and imperialist propaganda. The Conservative Party—though it 
had and still has a good deal of lower-class backing and is entitled to applause 
for its extension of the franchise in 1867 (an extension which soon put it 
out of power, but led to the further Liberal extension of 1884), the Con- 
servative Party was in the ‘nineties a party dominated by the big landowners 
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and the City—those two powerful, formerly antagonistic, influences having 
combined. So it is by no means a simple tu quoque to the celebrated sneer of 
Lord Salisbury to say that the New Journalism was not in genesis a popular 
movement, that it was imposed on the people from above for reasons that 
had little to do with education. 

Northcliffe, the instrument of this imposition, was an Irishman of the 
middle class who had little knowledge of, or sympathy for, the popular 
movements of England and Scotland in the nineteenth century. Though he 
got some of his notions from Stead, a more striking parallel is provided by 
the American ‘rowdy journalism’ of the ‘forties which so disgusted Dickens. 
The author of Martin Chuzzlewit was particularly dismayed by the ignorance 
of, and contempt for, other nations that were exploited by the rowdy Press; 
and such exploitation was as much a feature of the Northcliffe Revolution 
as it was contrary to the peaceful, Nonconformist tradition of the majority 
of the English people. 

It is true that in the modern world culture is synonymous with literacy, 
as in the rural past it was synonymous with craftsmanship. But it is a mistake 
to assume that in the transitional period of the nineteenth century illiteracy 
and culture were necessarily in opposition. No one makes this mistake in 
earlier periods, of course, but even after the Industrial Revolution, the virtual 
disappearance of craftsmanship, the lack of schooling for factory children, 
the immense increase in population, the uprooting of families . . . the opposi- 
tion is by no means so plain as is often thought. The various popular papers, 
the self-education activities, etc., are not a sufficient answer, of course, for 
there remained before the ’nineties millions of illiterates or half-literates who 
had, through fortune or character, been immune from these influences. To 
be reasonably accurate we must take the lowest levels, where, unfortunately, 
the facts are not very often available. A good instance is Mayhew’s research 
into the lives of the London costers in 1851. Mayhew—a friend of Dickens 
—is remarkably frank, if not in the sensational way of Stead, when he ex- 
poses the child prostitution of London in the Pall Mall Gazette. (Stead’s 
social work must be remembered, in fairness, when we criticize his influence 
on Northcliffe.) But, after revealing the corrupting nature of the Penny 
Gaffs, Mayhew gives this comment by a costermonger: 


Well, sir, it is frightful, but the boys will have their amusements . . . Give ’em better 
singing and better dancing, and they'd go if the price was a cheap as this is. I’ve seen, 
when a decent concert was given at a penny, as many as four thousand costers present, 
behaving themselves as quietly and decently as possible. Their wives and children 
were with ‘em, and no audience was better conducted. It’s all stuff about them 
preferring this sort of thing. Give ’em good things at the same price, and I know they 
will like the good better than the bad. 
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Such costerly good taste would have been as incomprehensible to North- 
cliffe and his backers as the impulse of the young Cobbett sacrificing his 
supper to read the Tale of a Tub. If they cared for culture at all, they saw 
it as the privilege of birth or riches. Not that there was anything very wrong 
with Northcliffe’s first venture, Answers, which could in truth trace its 
lineage back more than a hundred years, perhaps as far back as the books of 
popularized information read by the lower middle classes in the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean period. The influence of the Harmsworths and the Conservative 
Party on the daily and evening Press was, however, of a different kind. 
Naturally, one cannot make a complete distinction, and the various ‘machine’ 
influences were in the general climate of the age. But the motives behind the 
New Journalism were not primarily educational, even in the sense of 
Answers; they were a mixture of propagandist and commercial. The easiest 
way to put over propaganda, and the easiest way to gain money, is to appeal 
to the lower instincts in our nature rather than the higher; and this is what 
the imperial party and the Harmsworth brothers did. Northcliffe had some 
admirable points, but his final court of appeal was always monetary. 

A striking example of this is given by Robert Hichens in his auto- 
biography Yesterday (1947). He contrasts Northcliffe with Alfred Spender 
of the Westminster Gazette. They were good friends, but had completely 
different ideas as to the relation of journalism to culture and public welfare. 
On one occasion Spender considered that a certain campaign of North- 
cliffe’s in the Daily Mail was doing a great deal of harm to the public: 
And he went to Lord Northcliffe’s great newspaper building and had an interview 
with him. During it he pointed out with his invariable lucidity and fair-mindedness 
why he objected so strongly to this campaign, and he begged Lord Northcliffe to put 
a stop to it. Lord Northcliffe listened attentively to all he had to say. When he had 
finished, Lord Northcliffe touched a bell and gave an order. The order was that the 
circulation sheets of the Daily Mail, from before the beginning of the campaign to 
that moment, should be brought to him. They were brought, and Lord Northcliffe 
showed them to Alfred Spender. The sheets proved that ever since the beginning of 
the campaign Spender considered so harmful to public opinion the circulation of the 
paper had been steadily rising. “You see !’ Lord Northcliffe said. Spender said: “Yes. 
Well 2’ Lord Northcliffe simply moved his broad shoulders, as much as to say, ‘How 
can you possibly expect me to stop a campaign that is doing so much good to the 
paper?’ And the interview came to an end. 

In a sense, what the educationist is up against at present is not so much 
the opposition afforded by ignorance or virtual illiteracy as the opposition 
that comes from a sort of sophistication. To put it crudely but perhaps 
effectively, one of the reasons why Cobbett could stumble through the Tale 
of a Tub, Somerville borrow Burns’s poems from the hay-stacker James 
Wilson, the shoemaker’s assistant Thomas Cooper read Byron and Johnson 
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with the grocer’s apprentice Henry Whillock . . . was that in their time 
there was nobody to shout at them, from cradle to grave, “Yah! sissy’. 
These ignorant, unsophisticated people didn’t know that literature and art 
were lowering; before the revolution in journalism and advertising there 
was no one to exploit the notion that such things were rather effeminate. 
True, there were plenty of Podsnaps in the nineteenth century, but also 
plenty of people ready to laugh at Podsnappery; plenty of Puritans who still 
maintained their old hatred of the theatre, but also plenty of Puritans who 
owed their interest in literature to their early reading of Bunyan and the 
Bible. The revolution of the ’nineties was connected more than is commonly 
observed with party and imperial politics, with the cruder colonial civiliza- 
tions that were coming to the front about this time, and with the sort of 
sophistication that we find in Stalky and Co. And it was a revolution as much 
against the popular tradition of England and Scotland as against the more 
consciously cultural tradition of the Continent. 
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by 
S. H. BURTON 


Head of the English Department, Blundell’s 
School. Author of The Criticism of Poetry. 


SEVERAL SPEAKERS in a recent Third Programme series, “The Idea of a 
University’, have deplored the intensive specialization which is placing ever 
higher barriers between arts and science students and between different 
departments of the arts and science faculties themselves. There is, they have 
stressed, a danger that soon no common body of knowledge, no ‘universe 
of discourse’, will exist between educated men. 

The danger is acute too in the Schools, and as University places and scholar- 
ships become more and more hotly contested, so an increasing “disintegra- 
tion of culture’ takes place in Sixth Forms, despite well-intentioned foot- 
notes to examination regulations requiring a pass in a non-related subject 
at “O” level as well as two passes at “A’ level. For there is a danger in com- 
pelled virtue, and too often the non-related subject becomes something 
for the young specialist to cram before going on to the University where he 
will be allowed to concentrate undisturbed on his chosen subject. That 
much real advantage is often gained from, say, ‘subsidiary’ English or from 
a course of Science periods for Classical and Modern Subject Sixth Formers 
is not disputed, but we should not blind ourselves to the fact that such 
attempts at broad-based knowledge often fail and no widening of the 
horizons takes place. 

A desire to attack the menace of specialization and to make an acquaintance 
with English literature the unifying cultural link that it should be, led to the 
formation of the Blundell’s School Literary Club in the September of 1945. 

At preliminary meetings the constitution and membership of the Club 
were decided upon and it is a tribute to the soundness of the decisions taken 
then that although there has been ceaseless experiment in termly programmes, 
no need has yet been found to alter the Club’s shape. 

Membership was thrown open to all Sixth Formers, though numbers had 
to be limited to 21 boys and 6 adults. It has proved valuable to meet in 
domestic surroundings rather than in classrooms or the School library. The 
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friendly atmosphere of a Club is more readily sustained seated round a fire 
in a comfortable drawing-room or with french windows open on to a 
garden. We meet on Sundays at 8 p.m. and have five meetings in the 
Christmas term, four in the Spring, and five in the Summer. 

There are two officials, a President and a Secretary, who carry Out executive 
duties, but all decisions on policy are taken by majority vote of all Club 
members, and new members are elected by the Club. 

The sole obligations of membership are to attend meetings regularly and 
to write one original composition a term to be read to the Club at the last 
meeting of each term. In five years we have had only two resignations from 
the Club, so it seems safe to assume that these obligations freely imposed 
upon themselves by the foundation members five years ago continue to 
meet with general consent. 

At first, the Scientists were dubious about coming in, so prominent 
members of the Science Sixths were invited to join. Now, there is no need 
to give invitations. News of approaching vacancies in the Club draws 
applications from at least half a dozen Scientists every term. In the Spring 
term of 1950 we had five vacant places to fill and there were twenty applica- 
tions for membership, seven of these coming from Biologists and Physicists. 

Our programmes are varied constantly and, except for the Original Com- 
position Meeting with which each term ends, we refuse to tie ourselves down 
to a fixed pattern. Occasionally visiting speakers address us on some literary 
topic, but enjoyable though such meetings often are, the Club feels that 
there would be a danger in more. We usually have at least one paper from 
a member each term. A few terms ago, for example, an English specialist 
who had just produced Henry IV (Part II) as a House Play talked to us 
about the problems involved in a Shakespearian production. Last term a 
member of the Classical Sixth read a paper on Carroll, Lear and Gilbert. 
Next term a Scientist will be talking about James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 

In the Summer term of 1948 two members made a joint survey of the 
development of the short story. Speaking alternately, they divided their 
material into six sections. In the first, the rise of the short story as a distinct 
art form was traced and the work of Gogol and Poe was given detailed 
attention. The second section concentrated upon the short story in England, 
while the third dealt with American writers after Poe. The French and 
Russian writers occupied the fourth and fifth divisions of the paper and 
Irish and Welsh writers were examined in the sixth. Other members of the 
Club gave illustrative readings at various points in the survey; Kipling, 
Conan Doyle, Saki, Maupassant, Ambrose Bierce, Tolstoy and Poe were 
among the authors used for this purpose. 

One biologist member gave two papers: “The Baconian and other anti- 
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Shakespearian Theories’ and “The great Shakespearian actors, past and 
present’. 

Most members like to give one paper before they leave School and two 
or three terms before their last they ask the Secretary to reserve a date for 
them. 

Both ‘fixed’ and ‘free’ Anthology meetings are popular. At the latter each 
member reads verse or prose on any subject, saying briefly beforehand why 
he chose it. For ‘fixed’ Anthology meetings, members arrange together 
passages to illustrate different approaches to the same subject. One very 
successful example of this, I remember, was the different attitudes to love 
revealed by Romeo, Mr. Collins and Jack Tanner. 

There are, of course, old favourites: Keats’ Ode to Autumn, lyrics from 
The Princess and Lamb’s Roast Pig. But in general we do achieve variety 
—one meeting, for instance was read Paying Calls (Hardy); “The-baby-in- 
the-castle conversation’ from Boswell; an extract from Sesame and Lilies. 
In No Strange Land (Francis Thompson); a selection from Ossian; a reading 
from The Book of Snobs; The Windhover; Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes; 
Preludes (T. S. Eliot); The Song of the Wheels (Chesterton); A Farewell to 
Tobacco (Charles Lamb). 

Members often ‘discover’ a writer and read his work at several meetings, 
thus introducing the rest of the Club to him and providing them with a 
critical commentary. Vachel Lindsay was one poet who was taken up in 
this way. 

An occasional literary Brains Trust has found its way into the programme. 
Questions are as a rule carefully thought out, for instance, “Why—in the 
absence on the Elizabethan stage of a curtain in the modern sense—should 
an early London theatre have been called “The Curtain” ?’. This caused a 
good deal of individual research afterwards. 

A variation of this kind of meeting involves the preparation by several 
pairs of speakers of short talks on various topics. When each pair has intro- 
duced its topic, the Club as a whole discusses the ideas put forward. One 
very good discussion was held on the theme, “While “natural magic” will 
always give pleasure, “moral profundity” is essential to great poetry’. 

Our greatest enjoyment comes from the Original Composition Meetings 
and perhaps these are the most valuable activities of the Club. New members 
at first experience some diffidence about reading their compositions before 
the whole Club and choose a flippant treatment or a comic theme (e.g. Ode 
to a Tuckshop Bun). But diffidence vanishes later, and the range of style and 
subject matter widens rapidly; sonnets, essays, short stories, satires, blank 
verse narrative, parody and elegy can all be heard. Naturally, there is a wide 
range of quality, too, from good to bad. These two examples may give some 
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idea of the level: ‘Now the speech of the world is dulled by the pressing 
shades of night, but the hollow voices of the rails still chatter, resonant from 
the thunderbeats of the Express’, comes from a piece of descriptive prose, 
and this is the first stanza of a poem called Orpheus: 


‘High upon a mountain-side 
where the grass gives way to stone, 
where the rasping ravens ride 
the wayward wind, he sat alone.’ 


Individual members show a steady advance in their power to express them- 
selves during their membership of the Club. They learn by experience where 
their capabilities lie. One member in the early days began with indifferent 
short stories, but discovered later an aptitude for pastoral verse. 

In this way we help to establish some common culture in our Sixth Forms 
and to break down barriers against communication and understanding. 
Perhaps the most gratifying result of the Club’s work has been the steady 
upward trend in the borrowing of English classics from the library, and the 
increased liveliness of general discussions in and out of the classroom. 


MORE VISUAL AIDS 


‘Two and a half hours of the most spectacular adventure the screen has ever known 
... See the clash of swords in a duel to the death . . . see the strange love of a mad- 
man and a beautiful girl—the plot for revenge! Brother poisons brother! . . .’ 

R.K.O. publicity about the film Hamlet. 
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PART ‘A’ 
REPORT by FRANK WHITEHEAD 


THERE WAS a gratifying increase in the number of reports on this set of 
exercises, and we wish to thank all those who sent in comments. These were 
extremely interesting and helpful, and the extracts from pupils’ work (of 
which we can quote only a very small proportion) reached a high standard, 
Exercise A (Trollope’s description of Mr. Slope and Dickens’ presentation 
of Mr. Bounderby) was attempted at many different levels, ranging from 
the third to the upper sixth forms of grammar schools, as well as one adult 
group. Comparative assessment of the two extracts was not the primary 
purpose here, though opportunity for such evaluation was provided by the 
final question as to which passage seemed the more serious in intention. 
Many of the more advanced pupils recognized the greater depth and vitality 
of Dickens’ approach, and were able to ‘place’ Trollope’s attitude of ‘amused 
tolerance’ as essentially less significant—‘descriptive prose laced with facile 
humour’ was one apt comment. Younger readers, naturally enough, were 
inclined to find Trollope’s directness and simplicity more to their taste. 
Both extracts, however, seem to have been well adapted to the main aim of 
the exercise (to bring home the extent to which imagery may serve to 
communicate and enforce the writer’s attitude as well as to secure vividness 
of representation); and it seems most economical here to quote at length 
from the report of a teacher in a London grammar school who used the 
exercise with two fifth forms and one fourth form, and who was led as a 
result of his experience to reverse the order in which the suggested questions 
were presented. 
“When I tried the exercise with the good fifth form, I asked the boys first of all to read 
the extracts to themselves; then I asked what impression they had of the two charac 
ters. Both were unpleasant, they said. Why does Mr. Slope seem unpleasant to you? 
I asked. Then they began picking out the comparisons made—the obvious ones: his 
face was like bad beef; his nose was like a red cork. Then I asked for further examples, 
and they picked out such words as “excrescences” and “‘cemented with much grease”, 
“spongy” and “porous”. They pointed out that Mr. Slope was described entirely in 
terms of his physical appearance, and made repulsive by the writer’s choice of com- 
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parisons. When asked, What was the writer’s attitude to Mr. Slope? they thought 
that he was being humorous, and although he was describing an unpleasant character 
he was not serious about it. How do you know he is being humorous? By the nature 
of the comparisons he makes—likening someone’s face to bad beef and his nose to a 
cork—as well as by his manner in, say, the last sentence; here the writer says that Mr. 
Slope’s one redeeming feature is his nose, and then makes on it the most devastating 
criticism of all. The comparisons are exaggerated, even a bit forced, but prevented 
from being forced by the fact that they are humorous. The writer has hjs tongue in 
his cheek. 

‘Then we considered the second passage. The boys picked out the expression 
which made them feel that Mr. Bounderby was repulsive—not merely unpleasant. 
Their impression was that this time the writer really did not like this man; he seems 
to have known such a man in real life, they said. This writer, they found, was describ- 
ing not merely physical appearance but characteristics of the man. The term “what 
not” meant to them that he was the sort of man who had a finger in every pie, con- 
cerning himself with anything that would bring him profit. Was there any humour? 
Not really, they decided. There was a little bit of fantasy in the idea of Bounderby’s 
hair being talked off, and what remained being blown about by his windy boastful- 
ness; but the humour was rather biting. 

“We then summed up the points raised in the discussion, and the boys were quite 
able to see—and to say for themselves—that both writers had conveyed their attitude, 
had focused the reader’s attention on just those aspects they wanted him to consider, 
by means of the figures of speech. 

‘The exercise was a very good one. So much of the “teaching of figures of speech” 
gives the impression that they are an embellishment stuck on to something ordinary 
to make it seem important or beautiful. Here classes found that figurative language 
was integral and vital to the writing.’ 

Exercise B, the poem by D. H. Lawrence, obviously presented greater 
difficulties, yet there was evidence of discerning appreciation from a number 
of fifth and sixth forms. Some comments gave full weight to the elements of 
physical resemblance between the two halves of the central metaphor. “The 
trees do seem to puff out all at once, and many are conical, flame-shaped. 
Each little bud bursts open and sends out numerous shoots, like tongues of 
flame leaping out into the air. Hawthorn blossom is, as it is described, cloudy 
and vague, seeming to float among the green bushes.’ Others saw it rather 
as an ‘unorthodox and startling comparison of things which though phy- 
sically unlike each other are alike in spirit’, and emphasized that fire was 
being used for its ‘vitality’, ‘vigour’, ‘eagerness’ and ‘sullen outburst’. “The 
focus of imagery is in the words “this blaze of browing” where the whole 
being of Spring is compared to a vital vivid intense thing such as the blaze of 
a fire.’ It is understandable that the line ‘Faces of people blowing across my 
gaze’ should have produced the greatest uncertainty of response. The overt 
connexion of thought is, I think, that given in the comment that these faces 
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are seen perhaps ‘as a person often talks of seeing faces in the fire’. But I 
suggest that the main function of this line is to extend the general sense of 
evanescent and insubstantial vitality to include human beings in general, 
and so to prepare for and point the contrast of the poet’s own sensation of 
nullity (‘the gap in it all’) expressed in the final stanza. 


FURTHER WORK set by L. E. C. BRUCE 


English Master at Sherborne School 


CHILDREN, I believe, are not so liable to damage by inferior writings as 
adults, and can sometimes even benefit by them. Their minds are not so 
scarred with the ruts which hackneyed emotion will deepen; stock responses 
may still be bright novelties to them; their volatile imaginations occasionally 
soar from the shakiest foundations as from a springboard. This does not 
mean that the child can be left to consider literature as the starting-point for 
flights of his own imagination; he must learn to submit himself to the 
discipline of another’s long before childhood ends. But the child must not 
be taught to despise the books he once enjoyed. This will destroy his self- 
confidence and may encourage him to learn merely the tricks of analysis 
so that he can spot ‘the right answer’ in a comparison, irrespective of his 
preferences. He may thus damagingly blur his sensitivity and live only by 
the canons of good taste. 

Two conclusions follow. We must teach children to enjoy good literature, 
using the worse as a foil for the better, not vice versa. And we must try to 
get children to appreciate a passage, not merely in detail, but as a whole. 
Selective analysis must only be used to confirm and justify the reader's 
total response. 

These extracts were chosen with these considerations in mind. They could 
be used in Sixth or Fifth forms. 

I 

A blaze of lightning blanched the grey woods tracing all the wrinkled foliage down 
to the last curled leaf, as if every detail were drawn in silverpoint, or graven in silver. 
The same strange trick of lightning by which it seems to record millions of minute 
things in an instant of time, picked out everything, from the elegant litter of the picnic 
spread under the spreading tree to the pale lengths of winding road, at the end of 
which a white car was waiting. In the distance a melancholy mansion with four towers 
like a castle, which in the grey evening had been but a dim and distant huddle of 
walls like a crumbling cloud, seemed to spring into the foreground, and stood up 
with all its embattled roofs and blank and staring windows. And in this, at least, the 
light had something in it of revelation. For to some of those grouped under the tree 
that castle was, indeed, a thing faded and almost forgotten, which was to prove its 
power to spring up again in the foreground of their lives. 
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The light also clothed for an instant, in the same silver splendour, at least one human 
figure that stood up as motionless as one of the towers . . . For that instant of illumina- 
tion made his figure gleam like that of a man in armour; the next instant his figure 
was a dark and even black silhouette against the sickly grey of the rainy evening sky. 


II 


... We exchanged a few words lazily. Afterwards there was silence on board the 
yacht. We felt meditative and fit for nothing but placid staring. The day was ending 
in a serenity of still and exquisite brilliance. The water shone pacifically; the sky, 
without a speck, was a benign immensity of unstained light; the very mist on the 
Essex marshes was like a gauzy and radiant fabric, hung from the wooded rises inland, 
and draping the low shore in diaphanous folds. Only the gloom to the west, brooding 
over the upper reaches, became more sombre every minute, as if angered by the 
approach of the sun. 

And at last, in its curved and imperceptible fall, the sun sank low, and from a 
glowing white changed to a dull red without rays and without heat, as if about to 
go out suddenly, stricken to death by the touch of that gloom brooding over a crowd 
of men. 

Forthwith a change came over the waters, and the serenity became less brilliant but 
more profound. The old river in its broad reach rested unruffled at the decline of the 
day, after ages of good service done to the race that peopled its banks, spread out in 
the tranquil dignity of a waterway leading to the uttermost ends of the earth. We 
looked at the venerable stream not in the vivid flush of a short day that comes and 
departs for ever, but in the august light of abiding memories . . . What greatness had 
not floated on the ebb of that river into the mystery of an unknown earth! . . . The 
dreams of men, the seed of commonwealths, the germs of Empires. 

The sun set; the dusk fell on the stream, and lights began to appear along the shore. 
The Chapman lighthouse, a three-legged thing erect on a mudflat, shone strongly. 
Lights of ships moved in the fairway—a great stir of lights going up and going down. 
And further west on the upper reaches the place of the monstrous town was still 
marked ominously on the sky, a brooding gloom in sunshine, a lurid glare under the 
stars, 

‘And this also,’ said Marlow suddenly, ‘has been one of the dark places of the 
earth.’ 

Both these passages occur at the beginning of a story. They describe a scene 
and use the description to establish a mood. It is interesting to contrast the 
passages in these respects. The scene described in I is instantly striking; 
the flash of lightning, the silhouette—these might well release a flood of 
reminiscence and speculation in a child’s mind. But for all his literary phrase- 
ology it soon becomes apparent that the writer is merely attempting to induce 
a stereotyped thrill; the strain of maintaining a high-flown tone is already 
apparent by the end of the passage (cf. ‘dark and even black silhouette’). 
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The writer’s reliance on the charity of the reader is illustrated by the tautology 
of the second sentence, and by the two ‘at least’s’, which attempt to suggest 
that the writer has said more than he in fact has. 

The scene described in passage II—sunset viewed from a yacht on the 
Thames—might also make an immediate impression, but the reader is not 
given the same opportunity to let his fancy wander; his attention is closely 
controlled. In contrast to that of the first passage the mood built up is a 
complex one. Each paragraph opens by emphasizing and extending the 
tranquillity of the scene; each paragraph but one closes on a growing note of 
menace. The effect is echoed by the rhythmic cadence of the paragraphs 
curtailed by Marlow’s quiet statement. The specific details of light—the 
Essex mist, the three-legged Chapman lighthouse—seem to stand out against 
the growing darkness, a darkness connected with modern London and also 
with the primitive. Civilization too is equivocal—‘the dreams of men, the 
seed of commonwealth’ and ‘the lurid glare under the stars’. 

These passages obviously contrast in their use of words; but the contrast 
which I think needs stressing is that of mood—the pregnancy of II, the 
hollowness of I. 


Ill 


A Saturday afternoon in November was approaching the time of twilight, and the 
vast tract of unenclosed wild known as Egdon Heath embrowned itself moment by 
moment. Overhead the hollow stretch of whitish cloud shutting out the sky was as 
a tent which had the whole heath for its floor. 

The heavens being spread with this pallid screen, and the earth with the darkest 
vegetation, their meeting-line at the horizon was clearly marked. In such contrast 
the heath wore the appearance of an instalment of night which had taken up its place 
before its astronomical hour was come: darkness had to a great extent arrived hereon, 
while day stood distinct in the sky. Looking upwards, a furze-cutter would have been 
inclined to continue work; looking down he would have decided to finish his faggot 
and go home. The face of the heath, by its mere complexion, added half an hour to 
evening; it could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden noon, anticipate the frown- 
ing of storms scarcely generated, and intensify the opacity of a moonless midnight 
to a cause of shaking and dread. 

In fact, precisely at this transitional point of its nightly roll into darkness the great 
and particular glory of the Egdon waste began, and nobody could be said to under- 
stand the heath who had not been there at such a time. It could best be felt when it 
could not clearly be seen, its complete effect and explanation lying in this and the 
succeeding hours before the next dawn: then, and then only, did it tell its true tale. 
The spot was, indeed, a near relation of night, and when night showed itself an 
apparent tendency to gravitate together could be perceived in its shades, and the scene. 
The sombre stretch of rounds and hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom 


in pure sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly as the heavens precipitated 
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it. And so the obscurity in the air and the obscurity in the land closed together in a 
black fraternization towards which each advanced half-way. 

The place became full of a watchful intentness now; for when other things sank 

brooding to sleep, the heath appeared slowly to awake and listen. Every night its 
Titanic form seemed to await something; but it had waited thus, unmoved, during 
so many centuries, through the crises of so many things, that it could only be imagined 
to await one last crisis—the final overthrow. 
This passage, which is also the opening of a novel, is harder to assess than 
I or Il. It could be used in conjunction with these by Fifth forms, who 
might be asked which novel they would prefer to read judging from these 
extracts. This could lead on to a discussion of the mood of the passage, and 
how it is achieved, whether the writer’s use of long words is a help or 
hindrance. Sixth forms could examine this point in more detail; they might 
consider whether ‘opacity’, ‘exhaling darkness’, ‘vegetation’, ‘astronomical’, 
‘black fraternization’ are effective, clumsy or pompous. They might then 
proceed to discuss whether the writer appears to have witnessed the scene 
he is describing, contrasting in this respect the fourth paragraph with the 
sentence about the furze-cutter. A considered verdict on this passage should 
be a valuable exercise in qualified comment, for 


‘Railing and praising (are their) usual themes, 
And both, to show (their) judgment, in extremes.’ 


All these passages could also serve as an introduction to the novels con- 
cerned. 


(We would be glad to have comments from readers on the suitability of these examples 
and to receive accounts of their use in the classroom. Communications should reach 
us as early as possible, and at latest by oth January 1951. For details of the Criticism 
in Practice Reading Sheets see page 97.) 


PART ‘B’ 
by 
DENYS THOMPSON 


ONCE MORE we wish to thank those who sent in reports and classified the 
answers made by their pupils; this preliminary sifting makes it possible to 
take a general view of the work done by hundreds of pupils. If not all reports 
are quoted extensively, it is because there is not room for all the interesting 
and entertaining evidence. 

It will be recalled that A was an extract from a boy’s account of a first 
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morning in camp; the writer was going through the stage wherein some 
fluency and command of words—but not the right ones—were being 
exercised. One reporter criticized this passage as being unhelpful to weaker 
pupils, and possibly it might have been an advantage to set beside it a plainer 
account for contrast. One aim in choosing it was to help young writers to 
pass quickly through the stage by seeing their mistakes from a detached 
position. At a Middlesex grammar school boys of thirteen thought it “good 
—more than that, marvellous’, and did not change their views at the time, 
(This does not seem anything to worry about—the results of delayed action 
may be more lasting.) Older pupils at the same school also fell for the passage, 
but a larger proportion criticized its ‘flowery language’—‘The writer appears 
to be a schoolboy who has acquired some new words for his vocabulary, 
and uses them at the earliest opportunity when a simpler word might have 
been more useful.’ On the other hand at a mixed grammar school in east 
London pupils of thirteen years were none of them deceived—the long words 
were criticized as distracting attention from what is being said: “He doesn’t 
get a move on—he could have described the whole day by now.’ It seems 
likely that this proficiency is the result of practice. 

With B (Arthur Waley translation) the expected preconceptions about 
poetic diction, rhyme and so on hindered understanding from Somerset to 
Scotland, whence comes the typical comment ‘the words are not what poets 
use, such as he would make some soup’. However, after these and other 
irrelevances (‘the army is not as bad as you think’), the poem seems to have 
made some impact, though recognition of its merits was sometimes grudging 
—‘He’s so sad he can’t bother to make what he says sound nice’ (a thirteen- 
year-old). From Kent it was reported that “The response of an Upper and a 
Lower Sixth Modern to this poem was disappointing; all the more reason 
why it should be tackled at this stage. To my mind the especial usefulness 
of the work lay in the fact that there were so few “tangibles”’ of the kind 
which children love to seize on—figurative language, vivid diction and the 
like; consequently the boys were forced to consider the poem in different 
terms.’ 

Reports also came in on C and D (the Lawrence passage). The latter was 
found in a south coast grammar school to be ‘an admirable exercise for a 
good third form and above. Very few failures to identify the authentic 
version and little difficulty in selecting phrases to show difference. With 
assistance, most boys could appreciate the focused intensity of (ii).’ An 
excellent batch of critiques also came from Ceylon, where members of a 
sixth form showed themselves sensitive to the merits of the passages, and 
expressed themselves aptly and with energy. The average of the work sent 
in was high and appeared to reflect good teaching. 
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The first passage in this quarter’s Further Work is from Job, Chap. 39 in the 
Authorized Version, in which “The Lord convicteth Job of ignorance and 
impotence’. 

I 

Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering 
spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
rage; neither believeth he that it is the sound of the 
trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off; the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting. 


One approach to this passage has been to indicate the context, to read it 
aloud as effectively as possible, and then to ask a question on these lines: 
‘The compiler of a book of animal verse included this extract among the 
poems about horses; why do you think he did so?’ It can be brought out in 
discussion that this way of answering Job belongs to poetry rather than to 
prose; the strength and mettle of the horse are presented as part of a rhetorical 
question, not as a step in a reasoned argument. The rhythm is more strongly 
marked than is usual in prose. The imagery as used here (‘clothed’, ‘swal- 
loweth’, ‘thunder of the captains’) also belongs to poetry. 

If the form is likely to find difficulty with the idea of imagery, there is 
another, oblique, approach by way of a very simple explanation of everyday 
metaphors. The example that follows is quoted from Language in General 
Education (Appleton Century, 1940): 

In the following list, each of the first words refers to a part of the human body, and 
the second to something outside the body in connexion with which the body-word 
is used. Write a few sentences for each pair, explaining what similarity makes it 
possible to use the body-word to refer to the thing outside the body. The first one 
is done as an example. 

1. Waist Waist of a boat 
Example of a possible answer. The waist of a boat is similar to the waist of the body 
because of its position. Both are in the middle. The waist of a boat is the middle part 
of the boat. 
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2. Jaw Jaws of a trap 

3- Foot Foot of a stocking 

4. Knee Knee of a boat frame 

5. Neck Neck of a bottle 

6. Head Head of lettuce 
Head of a gang 

7. Teeth Teeth of a comb 


and so on. 


It can then be shown, or better, found out from the form, that metaphors 
are common in everyday English: “The BRM swallowed up the miles so 
quickly that we heard the thunder of its exhaust seven minutes before its 
nearest rival emerged from the pine-clad slopes . . .” Finally, the extract 
from Job can be read, and the part played by imagery demonstrated. 


II 

(a) 
ST. PAUL’S HIGH ALTAR 
DESTROYED BY A BOMB 


St. Paul’s Cathedral joins our other war casualties. 
The nazis got it in a recent raid; there is a great, 
gaping hole in the double roof at the east end and 
the High Altar is a rubble dump. 

But the mother church of the Empire is still 
holding each day the 1.5 p.m. intercession service, 
except that it is in St. Dunstan’s chapel instead of 
the nave. 

Goering’s bomb hit the cathedral east of the dome, 
ripped a hole through the upper roof of lead and 
rafters. A verger said, ‘It made the roof look like a 
woman’s scrubbing-board.’ 

Then it smashed down, and ninety feet below, 
wrecked the altar. Above is a gap of 20 ft. wide 
through which the sky shows. 

Sleeping just below the high altar, on a camp bed, 
when the bomb dropped, was old Canon Sydney 
Arthur Alexander, treasurer of the cathedral. 

He hurried in his pyjamas up the stone steps to 
the sanctuary. “The place was so thick with dust,’ 
he said to me, ‘that for a time I could see nothing . . .’ 

In his masterpiece and monument (i.e. Wren’s) the 
choir stalls were covered with muck, so that I could 
trace my initials on the prayer-books. Bishop’s chair 
at the left of the altar was knocked back by blast, and 
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tilted drunkenly. The cushions on the sedilia, where 
the clergy sit during Holy Communion, were so 


dust-sprayed that they looked like sandbags . . . 





(b) 
ST. PAUL’S HIT 
BOMB DEMOLISHES HIGH ALTAR 
HOLE NEAR DOME 


The following communiqué was issued yesterday 
by the Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Security. 


(Fifty-word communiqué omitted) 


No trace of the High Altar remained. In its place 
was a heap of stones. Thick dust lay everywhere, 
and furniture, carpets, and cushions were thrown 
about. Some of the Chapter seats were smashed. 
The Bishop’s chair was flung against one of the 
wrought-iron sanctuary gates, where it leaned 
crookedly with some of its carving badly scarred. 

Two immense bronze candlesticks, copies of the 
originals now in the cathedral at Ghent, still stood 
upright—but one had moved and lost its candle. 
The famous Gibbons choir stalls showed no sign of 
damage, but were grey with dust . . . The black and 
gold marble High Altar which was demolished is 
comparatively new. With the reredos it dates back 
to the 1880's. 


This comparison of the treatment of a news-item by two papers can be used 
at different levels. Possible questions are: “Which paper sets out to give facts, 
and which makes the best use of its space for the purpose? The manner of 
presenting the facts can be considered—if the longer extract is not giving 
facts what is it doing ?—and more mature pupils can be asked how far each 
reporter is really trying to help the reader to form calm and wise opinions. 
The reasons for choice of expression (‘joins . . . casualties’, ‘nazis’, “Goering’), 
the amount of work done by the epithets ‘great, gaping’, and the irrelevance 
of the verger’s and Canon Alexander’s remarks are further points to show the 
inferiority of (a) as a report, and its different aims, as contrasted with the 
straightforward factual reporting of the Manchester Guardian version. 


(We would be glad to have comments from readers on the suitability of these examples 
and to receive accounts of their use in the classroom. Communications should reach 
us as early as possible, and at latest by oth January 1951.) 
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READING SHEETS of the exercises given in this article are available from the Bureau of 
Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Reading Sheet A, for middle and upper school work, contains passages I, II and II] 
in Part ‘A’ of Criticism in Practice, and one more exercise along similar lines, 
Reading Sheet B, for work of a more elementary kind, contains the two exercises 
set here by Denys Thompson, together with two others. 


Notes on the extra examples given in the Reading Sheets will be found on page 112. 
THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading Sheets are 1s. a dozen per issue, 3s. a dozen per series of 
four issues. Please state whether Sheet A or B is required when ordering. A specimen 
sheet will be sent on request. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ENGLISH FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


| sHouLD welcome further discussion in your periodical of the kind of 
English Syllabus most suited to the needs of Science Students in the Sixth 
Forms of Grammar Schools. The existence of this group of pupils has pro- 
vided me with a problem for several years now, and I would be interested 
to know how other English specialists are dealing with it. 

It may be that in certain Grammar Schools complete segregation and 
specialization is made of Arts and Science pupils, but in two very different 
Girls’ Grammar Schools, in which I have taught for the last eight years, this 
has not been the principle in drawing up the Sixth Form Syllabus. Students 
specializing in Mathematics and Sciences have been expected to devote at 
least one lesson a week to the study of English, and some effort (though 
not a definite enough one) has been made to provide a minimum of one 
period a week of scientific study for Arts students. 

The science students put up resistance of varying strength to this ‘dose’ 
of English. On the whole their science teachers wish them to have the 
opportunity of revising their English Grammar and of simplifying and 
clarifying their written style. Teachers complain constantly that science 
students cannot write, spell or compose a sound definition. The best science 
teachers also accept their own share in the responsibility for insisting on the 
value of a good English style, but are, I think, grateful if the technical part 
of the instruction can be undertaken by the English department. This seems 
to me a very reasonable view, one for which one is grateful. On the other 
hand, I have, in the past, met science specialists who, I think as the result of 
too narrow a training, seemed to despise the Arts and grudged even one 
period taken from scientific studies for English. 

In my present post a great improvement has already been made. My 
Sixth Form Science English group admits, quite freely, that it sees the 
necessity for a weekly English lesson. The girls tell me that they would like 
their work to include: 

(a) Practice in writing—letters, notes, definitions, essays—the kind of 
thing they meet in their daily life and in science studies. This of course entails 
the revisionary study of Grammar. The group is generally small enough for 
detailed criticism of each girl’s written work to be possible in class. 

(b) Reading in class of good literature. They like to be ‘read to’, but I 
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think they need the exercise of reading aloud themselves too. Pupils point 
out, with considerable self-pity and a measure of truth, that Science leaves 
them absolutely no time for general reading! 

(c) Discussion of modern literature, information about modern books and 
writers’ lives, lists of novels worth reading. 

During 1950-51 I hope to meet this demand by using English for Science 
Students (P. A. Gaskill and A. Towers) for exercises and information on style. 
This book has been a great help to me, but I do not think it should be the 
scientists’ only reading. It leads to mental inbreeding and is composed mainly 
of extracts. 

For class reading this coming year I hope to use the works of Siegfried 
Sassoon. We shall read some of his poems and parts of The Foxhunting Man, 
Memoirs of an Infantry O fficer and Sherston’s Progress. 

Lastly I shall deal, during one lesson in every three, with modern novelists, 
giving outlines of their lives, and lists of their works, and lending out copies 
for reading. In this way, with opportunities for writing, detailed study and 
wider reading, I shall, for one year, experimentally attempt to meet the needs 
of this group of students. 

Other methods of tackling this situation readily come to mind. The segre- 
gation of science students, even in their English lessons, is a pity. It is also a 
mistake to allow the reading of such pupils to become too cursory. They 
may also miss the more enduring parts of English Literature. So, before | 
left my previous post, I initiated another experiment to attempt to meet 
these possible criticisms. Science pupils had to attend one lesson a week with 
candidates for High School Certificate, Principal standard, and this one lesson, 
throughout the year, was to be devoted to the close study of a Shakespeare 
play. How this experiment has turned out, I do not yet know. 

Although the number of girls concerned is perhaps small, I feel this whole 
subject is an important one in the consideration of Sixth Form work. I 
should very much like to see collaboration between English and Scientific 
Departments both in the provision of English for Science students and 
Science for English students. Everyone will agree that there has never been 
a time before when it was so essential for scientists to be well educated, in 
the widest sense. There should be no possibility of their writings or speeches 
being ambiguous or unintelligible. More vital still, scientists should be the 
possessors of tender consciences and strong human sympathies. The English 
Department in a Grammar School has here the greatest opportunity and 
also the heaviest responsibility. 

ROSEMARY BILLINGTON 


{Further letters on this subject are invited.] 
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DISSECTING AND THE TEACHER 








READING AND CRITICISM, by Raymond Williams. [Frederick Muller, 6s.] 
THE CRITICISM OF POETRY, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, 6s.] 
ADVANCED VERSE APPRECIATION, by Mosby & Thomas. [Blackie, 5s.] 


The teacher of English has to suffer his share of abuse from the general public, 
particularly on account of the teaching of poetry. Sometimes he has been 
accused of permitting slipshod readers who fail to comprehend what they 
read—now that the trend is in favour of careful study, he is blamed for too 
close analysis, ‘murdering to dissect’. He may well sigh with envy at D. H. 
Lawrence’s single-minded assertions: “We judge a work of art by its effect 
on our sincere and vital emotion, and nothing else. All this critical twiddle- 
twaddle about style and form, all this pseudo-scientific classifying and analys- 
ing of books in an imitation botanical fashion is mere impertinence and mostly 
dull jargon’. But the teacher is in a genuine predicament; for he has also to 
explain his appreciation, to induce his pupils to share it, to ensure that by 
detailed and concentrated reading they can appreciate for themselves and 
express and justify their views clearly. With varying emphasis and varying 
success, these are the aims of the books under review. 

Reading and Criticism (from which the quotation from D. H. Lawrence 
was taken) is designed for use by the general reader or in university and adult 
education. “The purpose of the book’, the introduction states, ‘is to offer 
suggestions and material for the development of responsive and intelligent 
reading.’ Raymond Williams appears to assume an interested, co-operative 
and adult audience, and he uses this to good advantage. His style is mature, 
succinct and above all reasonable; he takes for granted that the intelligent 
reader will agree with him and does not adopt the carping or querulous tone 
which sometimes afflicts the conscious minority. He begins with an analysis 
of everyday reading matter—an advertisement, an editorial and an extract 
from a novelette, and then graduates immediately to his main thesis, the 
necessity for critical reading and the use of analysis. In a few chapters he 
assembles the authoritative views on these subjects, or restates them with 
definitive precision; for example: ‘Appreciation of a poem is often taught as 
unquestioning response, followed by an examination of metre, rhyme— 
caesura and the rest. These technical examinations are important, but only 
when controlled by an overall concern for the poem as an expression of 
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human experience. Mechanical interest in technique is too often the activity st 
to which one turns when one lacks “the flexibility to know what one feels” fo 
about the poem, when one’s response is uneasy and one requires a safe 
activity . . . If from poetry we expect a series of signals for the release of Pr 
miscellaneous private emotions we are likely to find “Tears, idle tears”, di 
valuable. If we read poetry as the capable expression of considered experience th 
I would conclude that this poem is unsuccessful.’ These are clear and a 
valuable statements, and they are illustrated by detailed analysis of poetry rh 
and prose and a long account of Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. This is followed T 
by an extremely interesting and suggestive chapter on ‘Literature and pe 
Society’ and a note on drama. cc 
This book deserves to be widely studied by the general reader and especially th 
by teachers or prospective teachers of English. It is the most clear, reason- fo 
able and compact statement and illustration of the literary and social value in 
of critical reading that I know. of 
Mr. Burton’s more limited concern is The Criticism of Poetry and his book pe 
is written primarily for the upper school student who is not necessarily an pc 
English specialist. Thus his pace is more easy-going; he provides excellent uf 
sops or stimulants for those who may be less interested without losing sight 
of his aim, yet he appears to have not overlooked those who lack the ability is 
to appreciate poetry yet need the apparatus in order to satisfy their examiners m 
or their self-esteem. At any rate this is undoubtedly an attractive book; it is le 
cheerfully bound, well printed and includes an interesting, yet not too 
unorthodox variety of poetry. Moreover it is written in a pleasant and 
persuasive style, definite but without dogmatism. There are chapters on 
‘Meaning and Intention’, ‘Versification’, “Diction’, ‘Imagery’ and ‘Final 
Judgment’; but few rigid laws are laid down when these topics are brought - 
up for discussion; they are treated as pointers, and are used in conjunction 
with a wide variety of examples. Nor are analysis and classification treated TI 
as ends in themselves. ‘Any serious devotee of the handbooks,’ Mr. Burton int 
says, ‘can classify by diction alone the following passages as Elizabethan, of 
Metaphysical, Romantic and Modern; nobody can truly judge their poetic ha 
worth who does not seek to discover the poet’s purpose and then assess the ar 
value of his words in the light of that.’ rel 
But here, I think a slight danger is apparent. Mr. Burton rightly considers pr 
the final judgment of true poetic worth as the end to which analysis is sub- | 
servient, yet he weakens his position by correlating poetic worth with the ba 
poet’s intention. This point cannot be discussed at length here, and in itself are 
it seems to me unimportant, yet it is one which is continually emphasized fac 
in the book and may give grounds for encouraging or permitting too cerebral 






an approach to poetry. Apart from this The Criticism of Poetry seems admirably 
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suited to its purpose, stimulating for the literary beginner and yet helpful 
for the poetically sensitive. 

Advanced Verse Appreciation (which is a companion volume to Advanced 
Prose Appreciation) is also for use in schools and training colleges. The intro- 
duction opens: “The art of reading poetry requires a threefold response from 
the reader: an awareness of the sensory and emotive content of the poem, 
a grasp of its intellectual content, and a sympathetic reaction to its form and 
thythmic flow. The purpose of this book is to cultivate these sympathies. 
The exercises . . . are intended as signposts to details of thought, sensory ex- 
perience, emotion, and the means whereby these are conveyed. These are the 
components of poetry.’ There follows a lengthy specimen analysis, and 
thirty-two poems or groups of poems arranged chronologically, each 
followed by two or three pages of detailed questions. The arid style of the 
introduction is continued in the questions, and the ponderous mechanism 
of classification is used indiscriminately without reference to the value of the 
poem: for example “In the lyric Leisure (by W. H. Davies), at what does the 
poet wish to stare? Be specific in the first part of your answer and then sum 
up the poet’s wish in a general statement. Why does he wish to do so?’ 

This book in no way supersedes A. F. Scott’s Poetry and Appreciation, which 
is similarly arranged. In Advanced Verse Appreciation the questions, though 
more detailed, are less pertinent, and the selection of poetry is smaller and 
less valuable. 

L. E. C. BRUCE 


BALLADS AND MUSIC 


THE BALLADS, by M. J. C. Hodgart. [Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d.] 


The primary function of an introductory monograph such as this is to be 
informative; but it must also help its readers to use the information which it 
offers. To do both these things in limited space is not easy; and one could 
hardly imagine that they could be more effectively accomplished than they 
are, in the case of the ballads, by Mr. Hodgart. His little book includes a 
remarkable amount of information; and in discussing its significance he 
preserves a sane equilibrium between the hot-headedness of rival factions. 

Few literary conventions have excited more vehement passions that the 
ballads. Some quasi-scholarly extremists have maintained that all ballads 
are the inspired utterance of the Folk (whatever or whoever that is) and ipso 


facto divine; others have held that the Folk were too crass to have created 


such fine poems, and must have purloined them from literary sources. To 
the more temperate-minded, scholarly or non-scholarly, it appears almost 
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self-evident that both cases are partially true. Ballad poetry grew from the 
interaction of individual minds of a literary caste with the beliefs and myths 
of a community, just as folk-song and the art-music of the church mutually 
succoured one another. On the relation between the literary and the ‘folk’ 
elements in the ballads Mr. Hodgart is especially fascinating. He gives a 
lucid account of the rise and decline of ballad techniques; examines the 
connexion between these techniques and the nature of the communities 
that produced them; and illuminatingly discusses the symbolism of the 
ballads with reference to medieval folklore. He sees evidence of the decline 
of ballad literature in the substitution of a purely pictorial for an allegorical 
imagery, since the most vital ballad communities thought instinctively in 
symbolical terms. He also makes a useful comparison between the ballad’s 
narrative and dramatic technique and the ‘montage’ of the cinema. 

The only part of the book which seems to me unsatisfactory is that which 
deals with music. I do not mean merely that it is sometimes a bit amateurish, 
though one should perhaps comment on a few remarks that are, shall we say, 
unfortunate. Thus Mr. Hodgart says that the ballad songs owe their ‘strange- 
ness’ and peculiar charm to the fact that they are written ‘in’ the modal system 
and/or the pentatonic scale. But of course there is nothing ‘strange’ about 
a mode—except to ears nurtured on equal tempered major and minor; 
indeed, scientifically speaking the modes are more ‘natural’, and presumably 
less strange, than our tempered scales. And whereas Mr. Hodgart is correct 
in pointing out that most folk songs are basically pentatonic, it is misleading 
to describe them as being composed ‘in’ the pentatonic or any other mode. 
Modes are things which are derived from the figures the human voice most 
enjoys singing. It is melodic figures rather than scales which are operative in 
folk-song, as in plain-chant, hebraic chant, and most of the ritualistic music 
of the east. 

These, however, are only quibbles that could easily be righted in a second 
edition. My more serious objection is that Mr. Hodgart justly states that 
ballad poetry and music were equal partners, as they were in the art-songs of 
Campian, but then doesn’t treat them as equals. Since the book is part of 
a history of English literature it may seem grudging to complain that Mr. 
Hodgart does not fulfil a task for which he would probably say he is not 
adequately equipped anyway. Yet he does arouse expectations; and it is 
true that one inevitably misrepresents the ballads if one doesn’t treat poetry 
and music as interdependent and equally significant. Thus Mr. Hodgart 
is helpful when discussing the way in which the music influenced the 
poetry—its rhythmic and metrical subtleties; but he makes no attempt to 
examine how the poetry influenced the music—how certain melodic formulae 
grew out of certain verbal clichés and metrical conventions. What is needed 
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is a comprehensive study of this complex inter-relationship—a union so 
intimate that, as Cecil Sharp pointed out, folk singers couldn’t remember 
the tune without the words or the words without the melody. So far as I 
know, no such study has as yet been attempted, though one imagines it 
would have much to tell us not only about folk poetry and music, but also 
about the creative process in both arts. There is no reason why study should 
not be accompanied by practical demonstration in class. In singing ballad 
poems one would not only be attaining a creative understanding of the nature 
of melody; one would also begin to learn what the communal spirit in folk 
art had meant. 

Cross-reference between music and words also helps us to understand 
many things that seem puzzling. For instance, Mr. Hodgart gives an excellent 
account of the ‘impersonality’ of ballad poetry—the sense in which the poems, 
passionately human though they may be, deal with the experience of Every- 
man rather than of Me. The significance of this is greatly illuminated if one 
considers the close connexion between the technique of the music to the 
more melancholy poems and that of plain-chant, in which the individual 
personality seeks to lose itself in the contemplation of God. Through this 
affiliation of techniques one can see what isn’t immediately obvious: that 
the apparently non-Christian world of the ballad poems is not antagonistic 
to the religious view of experience represented by the art music of the time; 
that folk-culture and art-culture imply comparable or at any rate comple- 
mentary attitudes to the world and to man’s place in it. 

W. H. MELLERS 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE, by John Butt. [Hutchinson's University Library, 
7s. 6d.| 


The literature of the eighteenth century is more highly regarded today than 
it was thirty years ago. It is important, however, that the prestige of such 
men as Swift and Pope should not be allowed to harden into a cliché; and 
equally important that the tendency to a resurgent Romanticism which is 
noticeable among undergraduates should not be allowed to obscure the 
long-wearing merits of the great Augustans. The criticism represented by 
Eliot’s essays on the poetry of Dryden and Johnson and the research which 
is being pursued on both sides of the Atlantic demand that the qualities of 
cighteenth-century literature should be appreciated and understood by 
students of English in universities and the higher forms of schools. 

For this reason The Augustan Age comes most opportunely. Its author 
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has a wide knowledge of the period, and is as abreast of recent criticism and 
scholarship as one would expect of the editor of The Review of English Studies, 

The method which Professor Butt has chosen—that of devoting a chapter 
to each of the principal writers of the period—has much to recommend it. 
The stress falls on the right men. And while it is impossible not to regret the 
omission of the novelists and philosophers (who are to be dealt with in other 
volumes of the series), the absence of the lists of minor writers which 
encumber so many text-books of literature is particularly welcome. 

A study of this sort demands a combination of exposition and criticism, 
accounts of thought and convention alongside judgments of historical 
significance and value. In what proportions these ingredients are to be mixed 
is for the author to decide, according to his own interests and the nature of 
the object he has in view. It is only when a suitable balance is not maintained 
that a critic has grounds for complaint. Professor Butt concentrates on lucid 
exposition, preferring the explanation of a poet’s aim and methods to 
aesthetic judgments and comparative evaluations. He has not found room 
for any extended criticism of MacFlecknoe, The Rape of the Lock or The Vanity 
of Human Wishes. But he excels in striking the right note—witness the open- 
ings of the chapters on Swift and Pope—and has some penetrating generaliza- 
tions, as when he says of Dryden: “Above all he is interested in experiment, 
in exploring the frontier regions of poetry, prose, and drama, those regions 
where satire is near to epic, and epic is near to tragedy, and where literary 
criticism or a familiar letter, or a tale from Ovid or Boccaccio might be 
turned into verse or into “the other harmony of prose”.’ 

The discussion of pre-Romantic tendencies with which Professor Butt 
closes is particularly interesting. The prominence given to Shenstone, who 
is almost negligible as a poet, is justified by a number of quotations from his 
prose which show him to be a man unusually alive to the “emergent sensi- 
bility’ of his day. 

Two nineteenth-century books which are still indispensable could have 
been added to the bibliography, however: Sir Leslie Stephen’s English 
Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century and A. Beljame’s Le public 
et les hommes de lettres au dix-huitiéme siecle (translated into English, with a 
preface and notes by Bonamy Dobrée, a year or two ago). Other items 
which might have been mentioned are the last of the three volumes of 
Spingarn’s Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Durham’s Critical Essays 
of the Eighteenth Century, and the stimulating chapter on Augustan poetry 
in F. R. Leavis’s Revaluation. 
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Some Heinemann Poetry Books 





In the last three years we have published the following books 
which should interest all teachers of poetry. Their contents and 
appearance set a new high standard. Four are anthologies cover- 
ing English poetry from Beowulf to 1949, and all stages from 
eleven-year-olds to the training college. Two deal practically and 
imaginatively with the problems of teaching poetry. 


THIS HALF CENTURY N. L. Clay 
Not just another indiscriminate collection of modern verse, but a careful 
selection from the best work of this century that reflects the changing 
standards and tastes in that time. A Preface on the appreciation of 
poetry, a Survey of outstanding poets and movements of the period, and 
succinct Notes on some of the poems, help to give the student a foothold 
in this difficult territory. For upper forms and adults. 


THE POETS’ WORLD James Reeves 
“A most successful collection. Mr. Reeves’ introduction is first-class, being 
friendly but not familiar, didactic but not pedantic. This anthology was 
emphatically worth the making.”"—JouHn GarreTT in The Spectator. 
Covers the whole course of English Poetry for upper forms and colleges. 


ORPHEUS James Reeves 
“An original and courageous attempt to provide material for a difficult 
age range. It can be strongly recommended.”—School Librarian. 

Book One for ages 10-12, 2s. 9d. limp, 3s. 3d. boards. 

Book Two for ages 12-14, 3s. 6d. cloth boards only. 


APPROACH TO POETRY John F. Danby 
“Mr. Danby has come very near to producing that ideal guide which 
jaded teachers of poetry dream of. His book is distinguished equally by 
practical common sense and enthusiasm—an enthusiasm salted with 
humour, and a common sense enlivened by inventiveness.”—Welsh 
Secondary Schools Review. 5s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE POETIC SPIRIT 
Marjorie L. Hourd 
The most important book on the teaching of poetry to appear for many 
years, this study of dramatic and written work in the English lesson throws 
new light both on the child’s imagination and on the nature of poetry 
itself. HerBeRT Reap writes: “Miss Hourd shows how naturally the 
poetic spirit can develop in the child and what great value this develop- 
ment has for the integration of the child’s personality.” 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BACKWARD CHILDREN IN THE MAKING, by Charles S. Segal. [Frederick 
Muller, 7s. 6d.) 


‘Generally speaking,’ writes Mr. Segal, ‘the class teacher knows little about 
the family of his school children or their lives outside school.’ This statement 
is, indeed, only too true, and it is as a constant reminder of all that is implied 
in it that this book should be read by established teachers, whether of back- 
ward children or not; it should be in the hands, too, of those young men and 
women who, having finished their training for the profession of teacher, are 
about to be absorbed into the practical job of teaching. For the former must 
surely, after reading it, look at their own classes with new eyes, and the latter 
may perhaps, through its influences, be prevented from allowing the routines 
and struggles of classroom teaching to dull their own vision of their children 
as whole personalities, and to fall back upon the easier conception of them 
as mere receptacles for information. The picture which this book presents 
of a class of junior boys in the wider setting of their homes and general 
environment should drive any teacher to re-examine his own aims and 
methods and to ask himself how they are related to the needs of the children 
in his charge—to ask himself, indeed, whether he has any adequate know- 
ledge of either the needs or the children. 


The children with whom Mr. Segal is concerned belong to the London 
district of North Kensington. In 1939, the author carried out a survey of the 
social conditions of his class of backward boys and published the results in a 
book called, significantly, Penn’orth of Chips. Ten years later he made a 
similar investigation in a neighbouring school in the same district, and the 
results of that investigation form the subject of the present book. The picture 
which emerges is dismal and depressing, made not less depressing by the 
realization that it is on the whole a worse one than that of ten years previ- 
ously. One sees these children as the victims on the one hand of war, with its 
upsetting of normal living, its effects upon nervous health, its disruption of 
education, and its exaggeration of already bad social conditions; and on the 
other hand of a deadening and insalubrious environment of bricks and 
mortar, with its complete divorce from the living face of Nature, its drab 
streets with no other place for the children to play, and its overcrowded, 
comfortless and often unhappy homes. The war is past but the rest remains. 


In such a setting, backwardness in school and delinquency outside it are not | 


matters which can occasion much surprise. Small wonder that the children’s 
common recreation is ‘the pictures’ and their favourite radio programme 
Dick Barton. Their favourite outdoor game is football—but where can they 
play it? Small wonder, too, if there are some bad and ignorant parents among 
the grown-ups. Indeed, the reader is frequently struck by evidence of the 
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HARRAP 


HARRAP’S SCHOOL ANTHOLOGIES 
Edited by J. A. STONE, M.A. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE CHOOSE AGAIN 
208 pages. 4s. 6d. 188 pages. 4s. 

A FURTHER SELECTION MORE FOR THE CHOOSING 
208 pages. 4s. 6d. 200 pages. 4s. 6d. 


‘These books answer to every mood of class and teacher, covering 
ground from the old ballad to the modern lyric, and will prove 
a delight to read both in the formal poetry lesson and in the 
silent reading period in junior and middle forms of grammar 
schools.’ The Times Educational Supplement. 


A Prospectus of this Series is available on application 


182 HIGH HOLBORN : LONDON : W.C.1 


























BY WORD OF MOUTH 
An Anthology of Prose for Reading Aloud 
Compiled by CLIVE SANSOM 
“Mr. Sansom must be congratulated on this valuable book. All 
who are concerned with the teaching of literature or the practice 


of the spoken word, whether in schools or training colleges, 
should obtain a copy.” Teachers’ World. 6s. School edition 4s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VICTORIAN VERSE 
Chosen by MARJORIE R. EVANS 
With an Introduction by B. IFOR EVANS 


“Offers a good introduction to a closer study of Victorian poets.” 
Higher Education Journal. 8s. 6d. School edition 4s. 
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opposite, of the fundamental decency of these people, struggling against the 
odds of their environment. 

One of the most disturbing parts of the book is the story of Nobby, in the 
first chapter, of whom it seems nothing short of a miracle that he should 
survive to a happy and law-abiding life as a lorry driver, with a wife and a 
small daughter. Surely this consummation is nothing more than the due of 
any ordinary citizen, yet Nobby arrived at it by a hard and dangerous road, 
and gathered a sounder philosophy of life, not from school or home, but 
from the inmates of a prison! His feet were set on the downward path in 
babyhood by the effects of an unhappy home, and as he grew older there was 
little in his environment to counteract the evil, and everything to increase 
it. Only his brief sojourn in Mr. Segal’s open-air class gives a hint of what 
might have been achieved, but it did not last long enough. Without some 
fundamental soundness in his own character, Nobby could hardly have 
survived. His case must give a teacher some food for thought. 

The picture this book presents is of one small area; how many times is it 
duplicated in our big cities? The problem reveals itself as enormous. Mr, 
Segal has solutions to offer, and his terse statement of them sometimes makes 
them seem delusively straightforward and easy. But Backward Children in the 
Making should give teachers and social workers a heightened awareness of 
the problems and should lead them to examine both the problems and the 
suggested solutions for themselves. 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR 








NOAH’S FLOOD 


Duplicated copies of the play Noah’s Flood, adapted from the Middle 
English and arranged by Alexander Franklin, as published in Vol. I, No. 4 
of THE USE OF ENGLISH, are now available. Copies are threepence each, and 
obtainable from the Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. The play is now licensed. 
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THE BALLADS 
M. J. C. HODGART, M.A. 


“An extremely useful short survey of the matters which are of most 
importance in ballad criticism.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


COMEDY 
L. J. POTTS, M.A. 


“A welcome addition to any library, not least because it will send the reader 
post-haste to renew acquaintanceship with some of the most polished and 
humane achievements of the English genius.” CHURCH TIMES 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
Professor JOHN BUTT, B.Litt., M.A. 


“It will not be long before it is in regular demand in the bookshops of 
University towns just before examination time.” TRIBUNE 


Each volume 7/6d. net. 
HUTCHINSON’S 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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Relativ Frequency of 
English Speech Sounds 


By Godfrey Dewey, Ed.D. 


This well-known book, first published in America some years ago, 
provides teachers, philologists and others interested with useful 
information on the relative frequency of English words, syllables, 
and individual sounds. It is based on the analysis of material com- 
prising 100,000 words from exclusively modern sources—news- 
papers, periodicals, novels, short stories, plays, speeches, personal 
and business correspondence, advertisements, and sermons. The 
present edition is the first to be published in this country, and 
includes additional material giving letter-frequencies and extending 
the “commonest-syllable” tables. The text and title are in a form 
of simplified spelling. 15s. net 


From booksellers. Published by 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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READING SHEET VI 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 
SHEET A 
Sources of Examples: 
I The Chief Mourner of Marne by G. K. Chesterton. 
Il Heart of Darkness by Joseph Conrad. 
Ill The Return of the Native by Thomas Hardy. 
IV Bleak House by Charles Dickens. 


Note on Passage IV: 


If possible this passage should be read out without the omissions. The points to note are the 
obvious ones: Dickens’ gusto and hyperbole (the Megalosaurus), his vividness (‘as though they 
were up in a balloon’), the build-up to his well-planned climax. But the reader will only anticipate 
a good, not a great novel. Compared with Hardy, Dickens’ buoyancy seems almost too bouncing; 
while his serious element (‘the wrathful skipper . . . his shivering little ’prentice boy’) seems super- 
ficial when contrasted to that of Conrad. 


SHEET B 

The poem The Pigs and the Charcoal-Burner is published on Reading Sheet ‘B’ by kind permission 
of Mr. Walter de la Mare and Messrs. Faber and Faber, from whose Peacock Pie it is taken. 
Notes on Passages III, IV and V: 

Ill. This is a very simple example of the way in which choice of vocabulary can present facts 
in a favourable or other light. Questions may be varied to suit the capacity of the form. Some 
pupils may be asked to infer the purpose of the exercise, and to devise questions. From others 
one may elicit the information that (n) is neutral, (1) is full of liking words, and (d) full of disliking 
words. Enterprising children may be encouraged to produce examples from their reading, and 
from newspapers and publicity. 

IV is an easy follow-up. Pupils should be asked to which of the passages in III the IV passages 
relate; and then to write a third version of the IV passages to complete the parallel. 

V is an opening for elementary discussion of the working of poetry. Some suggested 
questions are: ‘At what speed should lines 3, 4 be read, and the last verse?’ ‘What effect has 
the shortness of the last line in cach stanza on the meaning, and movement—e.g. does it stress 
the meaning, accelerate or slow up the speed?’ and ‘What is the meaning of the portmanteatl 
words “‘grisling and gruzzling” if “chuffling” is a mixture of “champing” and “snuffling”? 
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Many readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH may not have seen its predecessor 
(with the same Editor), ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. Some back numbers of this 
magazine are still available from the Bureau of Current Affairs, price 
2s. od. per copy, post free: 

SPRING 1946 (Vol. II, No. 4): English at the Bottom of a Modern School, by D. E. 
Carter; Shakespeare and the Man of Action, by R. C. Churchill; Poetry and Prose, 
by G. D. Klingopulos. 

SUMMER 10947 (Vol. II, No. 5): The Purpose of Teaching English, by R. O’Malley; 
English in a Modern School, by A. Lunnon; Form in the Novel, by G. D. Klingopulos. 
SPRING 1948 (Vol. II, No. 6): Composition Worth Reading, by S. C. Evernden; 
Speech, by L. G. Perraton; A Programme for Modern School English, by W. R. 
Niblett. rong et 


SUMMER 1948 (Vol. II, No. 7): Shakespeare in the Secondary Modern School, 
by E. F. Poole; Recorded Poetry, by James Reeves; Choral Speaking, by H. G. W- 
Chapman. 

AUTUMN 1948 (Vol. II, No. 8): The Backward Child, by C. G. Hutchinson; 
English and Leisure, by D. E. King; English and the Classics, by G. H. Phelps. 
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